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A soul table of the Sunday-school statistics 
of the world, which is printed on another page, this 
week, includes figures received since the publication 
of the previous table. It will be noticed that the 
aggregate is considerably larger than the original 
estimate. 


The “Summer School” of philosophers at Con- 
cord, Massachusetts, has attracted no little attention 
during last year and this, from its being a sort of 
cross between the Academy of Plato and the Chau- 
tauqua Assembly of Dr. Vincent. -A sketch of some 
of its representative men, and of a unique gathering 
which preceded it a generation ago, which we lay 
before our readers from the pen of Bishop Hunting- 
ton, will, we are sure, be of interest to many. The 
writer is peculiarly qualified by his early associa- 
tions, and his personal acquaintance with those of 
whom he speaks, to pass an intelligent judgment on 
these thinkers and their thoughts. The spirit in 
which he writes will commend itself to all. 


Consistency in all ‘things i is as desirable as it is 
admirable. But it is as rare asit is desirable. Who 
of us takes precisely the same view of a truth at all 
times and under all circumstances? Who of us 
measures the conduct of a loved one by the same 


standard of judgment which we apply to a person we 
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dislike? Who of us feels and thinks on all subjects 
to-day as we felt and thought about them under very 
different circumstances a month ora year ago? Who 
of us, in other words, can be free from the charge 
of being “a bundle of contradictions” ? We ought, 
it is true, to have “a base-line” of opinion, to which 
we conform all our judgments of ourselves or of 
others, and to adhere rigidly to that line of measure- 
ment. But when we find how often we fail just 


ao | here, let us be chary of our censure of others who 


do no better than ourselves in this particular. 


One of the chief art critics of England, in recently 
writing of a successful etcher, has said that this etcher 
“was born with a strong artistic gift, which is quite 
distinct from the mere love of nature.” This state- 
ment is worth noting, and is applicable to other fields 
than that of painting or design. A good many 
people make a great mistake in concluding that be- 
cause they like a thing they are therefore fitted to 
have to do with that thing in every possible capacity. 
There would be far fewer failures in the world 
if it were more generally realized that enjoyment 
of a particular kind of work is not always synony- 
mous with success in that work,—any more than 
the enjoyment of a good dinner is just the same 
thing as success in cooking it. 

Irritability is a state of mind into which almost 
everybody falls, or is tempted to fall, at one time or 
another ; and it threatens the best and brightest peo- 
ple more often than those who are dull and apathetic. 
But no one has a right to think that “nervous irri- 
tability,” or even genuine prostration from overwork 
or worry, affords a good excuse for petulance or ill- 
temper. Anybody can be gentle and winning when 
nothing tempts him to be otherwise ; when mind, and 
body, and all outward circumstances, are bright and 
sunny. But the time when everything seems to go 
wrong, when the brain is weary and the patience 
overtaxed, is the very time when we ought to keep 
our temper, and our words and deeds, under strictest 
control. If the surly word springs to the lips, and 
the unkind act makes all around us unhappy, we 
have no business to claim exemption from the charge 
of being both ill-natured and wicked, merely 
because we have been strongly tempted so to be. 
The time to measure our strength of character and 
gentleness of disposition—or at any rate our ability 
to “ rule our spirits”—is when weariness within and 
annoyances without beset us most strongly. 





What is a weed? Webster says that “whatever 
plants . . . are of no use to man, injurious to crops, 
or unsightly or out of place, are denominated weeds.” 
Plainly, then, the term is only a relative one. Ten- 
nyson, in one of his daintiest apologues, tells how, in 
a golden hour, he cast to earth a seed: 

“Up there came a flower ; 

The people said, a weed.” 
Then it grew up, beautiful and tall, and its rare 
grace was recognized by every beholder, until thieves 
stole the seed and sowed it far and wide, so that 
everybody could raise the flower, for all had the 
seed ; and then again the people averred that it was 





only a weed afterall, So it is with people as well 





as with flowers; men praise ay ea or heme them at 
the dictates of caprice or changing fashion, even 
though the flower of their real inner nature be of 
unaltering character and unfading grace. Let us 
not be in a hurry, then, to condemn either a flower 
or a trait of character, merely because it is strange, 
on the one hand, or common, on the other. We 
should measure things by their real nature and essen- 
tial characteristics, whatever name may be given to 
them in the flippant talk of careless observers. 


A dictionary and a cyclopedia are consulted a 
great deal more frequently by good scholars than by 
poor ones. The better informed a man is, the readier 
he is to make himself sure by reference to author- 
ities on any point where there is room for doubt in 
his mind. The peculiar use of a word in a book or 
a paper he is reading, or the mention there of any 
person or fact with which he is not quite familiar, 
sends him at once to hunt the matter out, so that he 
shall know all about it. And if he is writing an 
ordinary letter he is pretty sure to want to look up 
the exact definition of some word he is inclined to 
use, and to compare that with another for his pur- 
poses. But the ill-informed or the slovenly reader 
or writer glosses all such things over, and fails to 
make any gain in the volume or the accuracy of his 
information through his reading or writing, and the 
research to which it may prompt him. Books of 
reference are most prized by those who already know 
most. It is the same in religious reading as in secular. 
Concordances, Bible text books, Bible dictionaries, 
critical commentaries, and other similar helps to 
Bible study, are valued more highly and used more 
freely by those who are well acquainted with the 
Bible text and Bible teachings than by any other 
class of Bible readers. If you do not keep the ele- 
mentary helps to knowledge always at hand, and 
refer to them freely and often, it is because your 
need of information is greater than your sense of 
need. There can be no question on that point. 


MAKING DRUDGERY DIVINE. 


There is drudgery in every department of life’s 
work —drudgery indispensable to success in that 
work. Hamerton says: “Real work of all descrip- 
tions, even including the composition of poetry (the 
most intoxicating of all human pursuits), contains 
drudgery in so large a proportion that considerable 
moral courage is necessary to carry it to a successful 
issue.” But there is such a thing as ennobling 
drudgery, as making and counting it an essential part 
of that which is noble and, in a certain sense, divine. 
As Ruskin puts it: “There is no action so slight, nor 
sf mean, but it may be done to a great purpose, and 
ennobled therefor; nor is any purpose so great but 
that slight actions may help it, and may be so done 
as to help it much, most especially that chief of 
all purposes, the pleasing of God. Hence George 
Herbert :— 

‘A servant with this clause 

Makes drudgery divine; 
Who sweeps a room as for thy laws, 
Makes that and the action fine.’” 

It is the light in which we look at the work we 
have to do, which settles the question whether 
we count it mere drudgery or a desirable service. 
Severe exercise and scanty fare seem very different 
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to a young man, when they are the necessity of pov- 
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as ye have done it unto one of the least of these my | 


erty, from what they seem when he is in training for | brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 


a college boat-race, In one case he thinks of his 
deprivations; in the other of “his hope of glad 
triumph. The details of every-day business in a 
counting-room are one thing to a clerk who has 
no thought beyond earning his wages, and quite 
another thing to a partner in the house who expects 
to make a fortune through attention to those 
details. And when a clerk is fired with ambition 
to prove himself so useful there that he also shall 
become a partner, the more he has to do the better. 
What is treadmill-stepping to his companions is 
ladder-climbing to him. Toiling up a mountain 
side is wearisome work to one who thinks only of the 
rugged path and the cheerless surroundings ; but it is 
an inspiriting effort to the enthusiastic lover of nature 
who anticipates a matchless view of grand and beau- 
tiful scenery from the summit. If a poet or a painter 
were to consider alone the tedious strokes of his pen 
or his brush, he would give up effort in despair or dis- 
gust; but when he looks forward to his completed 
work of genius, with its profit and joy to others and 
its delight and added fame to himself, his bounding 
heart carries his hand cheerily over paper or canvas 
—as in processes of creation rather than as in tasks 
of servility. 

But there is nothing in any hope of personal gain 
which so ennobles service, so renders drudgery a 
defight, as the fact that that service—drudgery 
though it may be—is for the welfare and happiness, 
A young 
man who would otherwise think it quite beneath 
him to carry a package through the street, or to call 
like an expressman to gather packages from several 
points along the way, would be only too glad to do 
all this for a young lady whose favor he was 
seeking, especially if she wefe by his side meantime. 
There is no limit toa true friend’s readiness to make 
efforts and sacrifices in evidence of his friendship. 
He has no thought of drudgery while doing any- 
thing which can please or advantage his friend. 
«My friend’ will not count it any trouble to do 
this for me,” may be said confidently in any 
call for service on one who is worthy of the name 
of friend. Perhaps there is no life on earth 
where there is so much of drudgery—and, for a 
time, so little else—as the life of a young mother. 
It ig do; do, do for that exacting, helpless baby, day 
and night, week in and week out. Distasteful 
things, patience-trying things, strength - exhaust- 
ing things must be done for the troublesome child ; 
and when they are once fairly done, they are all to 
be done over again. 
this if she looked only at the drudgery side of it? 
But it is her darling who calls for it; and as long as 
that darling has need of it, her service is ennobled, 
and she finds joy in its performance. It is the 
thought of all this loving care and patient endur- 
ance of the parents in the days of one’s infancy, 
that makes a dutiful son or daughter glad to do or 
to endure for a father or a mother enfeebled with 
age, and possibly in the helplegsness of a second 
childhood. There is no dry drudgery in the min- 
istries of affection then called for by that parent. 
Grateful recollections make every possible service a 
privilege and a pleasure. 

And above all, that which glorifies service, and 
which makes drudgery divine, is the thought that it 
is for Him who should be dearer than parent or 
child, than husband or wife, than brother or friend. 
All proper service, all needful drudgery, of the 
Christian believer, is just this—nothing less, nothing 
more. St. Paul urged on slaves who were under 
the Roman yoke to count the daily tasks assigned to 
them by their heathen masters as the Lord’s call to 
service. “ And whatsoever ye do,” he said, “do it 
heartily, as to the Lord, and not unto men.” Jesus 
declares that in the great day his test of the fidelity 
of his disciples will be their humble, faithful minis- 
try to the poor and the needy on earth who loved 
and trusted him. “ Verily I say unto you, Inasmuch 


What mother could endure: 





Yet just here is where there is greatest danger of 
counting as drudgery that which is a divine ministry. 
In all specific service for Christ there is much of dry 
detail to be attended to, which may be counted 
wearisome and ignoble when it ought to be looked 
at as glorious and ennobling. In a recent address to 
young clergymen, Dy. C. J. Vaughan calls attention 
to a most suggestive antithesis in the original form 
of St. Paul’s words to the Thessalonians, “ Be not 
weary in well doing.” The kalos and the kakos of the 
Greek there are the “ beautiful” and the “ base;” 
so that the injunction might read: “ Wax not 
base in your beautiful life.” Bring not down to 
mere drudgery that which is a service divine. 
Think not of this visiting of the sick, of this 
attending on hospital or missionary society com- 
mittees, of this leading of prayer-meeting exercises, 
of this preparing of sermons, of this writing of 
newspaper articles, of this teaching in the Sunday- 
school, as a tedious and perfunctory service; but 
look at it all and always as representative work for 
the King of kings, and the Lord of lords. It is this 
nobler and diviner way of viewing every duty to 
which a servant of Christ may be called that is 
illustrated by the old writer who has said: “ If two 
angels were sent down from heaven to execute the 
divine command, and one was appointed to conduct 
an empire, and the other to sweep a street, they 
would feel no inclination to change employments.” 

He whose work is only for itself and for himself will 
find his best work drudgery. He who lives and labors 
lovingly for Jesus will make all drudgery divine. 

“ Forenoon, and afternoon, and night,—Forenoon, 
And afternoon, and night,—Forenoon, and—what ! 
The empty song repeats itself No more? 

Yea, that is Life: make this forenoon sublime, 
This afternoon a psalm, this night a prayer,— 
And Time is conquered, and thy crown is won.” 





SOME OUTSIDE CRITICISMS OF THE 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


One of the chief advantages of the recent cele- 
brations of the Sunday-school Centenary has been 
found in the general attention drawn to Sunday- 
schools and their work, on the part of those little 
acquainted with the nature of either. It should not 
be forgotten that the number of such persons is stills 
very large, and that they are not to be found among 
the “ lower classes” only, but, on the contrary, among 
the most intelligent and highly cultured people. 
It has been no unimportant matter, therefore, that 
the Sunday-school Centenary has so far attracted the 
attention and elicited the comments of those unac- 
customed to think or to speak of the work in which 
the great army of Robert Raikes’s successors has 
been engaged for a hundred years. These comments 
have usually been of an order which shows the 
important place of Sunday-school work in the relig- 
ious enterprises of the day,—even as measured by 
those who have no share in it; and if some of the 
opinions expressed have been neither very wise nor 
very kindly, it must be remembered that the duty 
of caring for the Sunday-school enterprises of the 
next hundred years is far more important than that 
of rejoicing over what has been done during the past 
century ; and that, accordingly, all sincere criticisms 
should be welcomed, and heeded so far as they are 
worth heeding. 

The London Saturday Review, which may fairly 
be called the newspaper expressing most clearly the 
average opinion of the highest inteilect of the British 
metropolis, concludes that the Sunday-school move- 
ment has been a very beneficial one, and, in support 
of this position, presents a clearly drawn picture of 
the decayed condition of English religion and social 
morals a hundred years ago. It thinks that the 
danger of too long services, at Sunday-school and 
church, needs to be carefully guarded against ; finds 
that the teaching has, in many cases, been far too 
desultory and loosely organized; and intimates that 


this fault has’been largely due to the employment of 
unpaid and untrained teachers, who have mistaken 
a liking for their work, for a real calling to it. The 
Saturday Review closes its long and on the whole 
commendatory article with the wise suggestion that 
the Centenary should be taken as a starting-point 
for future reform,—in which it thinks that the 
Church of England schools can get help by exam- 
ining Nonconformist methods. The London Times 
also criticises the length of Sunday-school sessions, 
when added to the usual church services, and urges 
that class instruction and church sermons, when of 
a character unsuited to children’s comprehension, 
“make Sunday anything but a holiday, which, 
after all, it ought to be.” The London Spectator 
is very clear in its ideas of the value of Sunday- 
school work. It says: “Sunday-school children do 
learn, at all events, the main facts and ideas and 
principles of religion, as they otherwise would not, 
and one must underrate or despise religion very 
much to think that learning useless. It is valuable 
even if all religion is false, and we al] die like the 
flowers and the weeds, for it conveys a comprehen- 
sion of the leading ideas upon which modern society 
and modern politics, and the laws the nations live 
under, are all based ; and if religion is true—that is, 
if the Whence and Whither is a reasonable subject of 
human interest at all—then it is invaluable.” At 
the other extreme stands the London Church Times, 
the leading organ of the Ritualists, which declares 
that Sunday-schools have been “ well nigh useless to 
the church,” that they “do not give a good working 
knowledge of the broad facts and doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, do not implant a high moral habit of thought, 
and do not open and quicken the intelligence of the 
average scholar.” The Church Times lays the fault 
of this failure upon the appointment of incompetent 
teachers, but also attacks the Church of England 
catechism itself, which it thinks “one of the greatest 
stumbling-blocks in our way, drawn up, as it was, in 
an age more utterly out of sympathy with children 
than almost any before or since; and so clumsily 
drafted that five out of seven cannot understand it, 
and the two who can must have it explained, and 
amplified, and corrected.” The Church Times closes 
its article with the surprising suggestion that Sabbath- 
schools (on Saturday) may be successfully substituted 
for Sunday-schools, their religious teaching being 
followed by a Sunday catechising in church, to test 
their results. “Could not this experiment be tried 
anew,” it asks, “and Sunday be made once more a 
holiday, and not a day of hard work?” It should 
be added that some of The Church Times’s corres- 
pondents, in a succeeding issue, pay hearty tribute 
to the usefulness and successful work of Sunday- 
schools, one rector declaring that ninety per cent. of 
his communicants are, or have been, members of the 
Sunday-school. 

Individual criticisms and suggestions, so far as 
they have been noted by the press, have generally 
falien under one of the divisions covered by the 
quotations we have made; though the Rev. Stephen 
Gladstone, a son of the premier, added a denuncia- 
tion of what he called “something of bribery and 
corruption, by means of undeserved treats and prizes 
to secure the children’s attendance and the admis- 
sion of all comers, even deserters from other schools.” 
The Saturday Review wittily says that Mr. Glad- 
stone “ appears on this occasion to have assumed the 
office of advocatus diaboli,”—alluding to the appoint- 
ment, in the Roman Catholic process of canonizing 
a saint, of a ‘“‘devil’s advocate,” to present all argu- 
ments against the sanctity of the candidate for 
saintly honors. Mr. Gladstone, like the rest, closed 
by urging his hearers to make the Centenary a time 
of “radical reform.” And so, from enemies as well 


as friends, Sunday-school workers may at least learn 
the lesson that the present and the future are more 
fimportant than the past. Says the motto of Long- 
fellow’s Hyperion: “ Look not mournfully into the 
past. It comes not back again. 
the present. 


Wisely improve 


It is thine. Go forth to meet the 
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shadowy future, without fear, and with a manly 
heart.” 


NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


One of the calls which we have more than once 
responded to in these columns is for the mention of 
books containing Sunday-school concert exercises. It 
now comes to us anew from a teacher in Vermont: 

Could you occasionally issue a short class exercise for a Sun- 
day-school concert, and in your Notes on Open Letters give 
information if there is any work issued consisting of recitations, 
class exercises, etc.,—as well as school exercises—suitable for 
Sunday-school concerts ? 

The subject of separate class exercises for the Sunday- 
school concert is treated in Children in the Temple, pub- 
lished by W. J. Holland & Co., Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, and one or two specimen exercises are there given. 
Choice Dialogues for Sunday-school Concerts, published 
by Garrigues Brothers, Philadelphia; The Sunday-school 
Concert, published by Adams, Blackmer, & Lyon Publish- 
ing Co., Chicago; and Monthly Sunday-school Concerts, 
published by Henry A. Sumner & Co., Chicago, contain 
material for such use. But a better way of obtaining 
what is wanted in this line is to write to E. Shute, 52 
Bromfield Street, Boston, or to Garrigues Brothers, 508 
Arch Street, Philadelphia, for a list of their special 
class or school exercises for the concert, as they publish a 
full variety of such exercises separately. 


These Old Testament lessons which our Sunday-schools 
are now studying are a great deal more than an inspired 
historical record of God’s dealings with the human race. 
They are full of rich spiritual teachings ; and it is doubt- 
less true that these teachings are being recognized and 
held precious by more persons who have a part in this 
course of study, than ever before at any one time looked 
to this portion of the Bible for lessons of instruction and 
comfort. Appreciative words come to us from various 
directions in acknowledgment of one suggestion or 
another in our lesson pages, in emphasis of an important 
spiritual truth included in a lesson text from Genesis. 
In the Illustrative Applications of The Covenant with 
Noah, it was said of the Lord’s promise—‘‘ Without the 
cloud there is no rainbow. . . . There are promises and 
graces which are never recognized by God’s children 
except in an hour of bereavement and of gloom. The 
outside world takes on new colors when looked at 
through tears . . . When we see the cloud coming, let us 
remember the promise of the rainbow, and watch for ita 
appearing.” And now a Philadelphia teacher writes : 

Your words on Genesis 9: 14 have spanned that passage with 
a perpetual rainbow to my vision, 

O precious reflections that crowd 
Each doubt, every fear, from my mind! 
Thou bringest the trial, the cloud ; 
But in it a rainbow I find. 
No cloud—then no rainbow were seen.: 
treat joy follows sorest distress, 
When darkness and clouds intervene, 
I’ “ watch for the rainbow ” to bless. 

To bring every scholar of one’s class to a loving trust 
in Jesus is the first duty of a Sunday-school teacher. 
To keep each scholar in close communion with the Saviour 
is the teacher’s next and continuous duty. Nothing short 
of this is the completion or fulfillment of a teacher’s 
work. How to bring one’s scholars to Jesus is the ques- 


tion of questions with many an anxious teacher. A 
Massachusetts teacher has this to say on that question: 
““Draw me, we will run after thee” (Sol. Song 1:4). We 


cannot bring them any nearer to the Saviour than we come 
ourselves. ‘‘She shall be brought unto the King in raiment 
of needlework ; the virgins her companions that follow her 
shall be brought unto thee” (Psa. 45:14). If we come close 
to Jesus, those under our influence will be brought to him. 
‘John stood, and two of his disciples; and looking upon Jesus 
as he walked, he saith, Behold, the Lamb of God! And... 
they followed him” (John 1: 35-37). When we by faith see 
Jesus as the Lamb slain for our sins, then can we call on others 


to behold him. “One of the two... was Andrew, Simon 
FPeter’s brother. 


He first findeth his own brother, ... and 
brought him to Jesus, . . . Philip findeth Nathanael and... 
saith unto him, Come and see” (John 1: 45, 46). In every 


case say Come, not Go. David says: ‘‘ Restore unto me the 
joy of thy salvation ; and uphold me with thy free Spirit [or, 
in the margin, Constant spiri*] : then will I teach transgressors 
thy ways; and sinners shall be converted unto thee” (Psa. 
5L: 12,13). Jesus saith, “ Follow me, and | will make you 
fishers of men” (Matt. 4: 19). 
that will enable us to put our hand in thine, to be drawn and 
Jed by thee, and to hold by tender love and sympathy our dear 
ones that they shall come with us, and be enabled by thy grace 
and Spirit to say to us: ‘‘ Now we believe not because of thy 
saying, for we have heard him ourselves, and know that this 
is indeed the Christ, the Saviour of the world” (John 4: 42). 


O Lord Jesus, give us the faith | 





SONG. 


BY CELIA THAXTER, 


O beautiful blue bay of sky, 
With coasts of cloudland fair, 

That bathed in morning sunshine lie 
So lightly on the air!— 

I would I were some spirit free 
On that still sea to float, 

To launch on that tranquillity 
Some bright, enchanted boat ; 

And far above earth’s care and pain 
Drift safe to heaven’s shore, 

And find thee, O beloved, again, 
To lose thee never more! 


THE “SUMMER SCHOOL” AT CONCORD. 


BY THE RT. REV. F. D. HUNTINGTON, DD. 


It is forty years since the phase of philosophic thought 
known in this country as “ Transcendentalism ”’ presented 
itself in the form of a literary and social movement in 
and about Boston. Ina certain sense it was a child of 
Unitarianism. As Unitarianism had from the first two 
unlike sources, with two corresponding characters 
impressed upon it, seen in the utilitarian and finally 
materialistic tendencies of Priestley and Bentham in 
England, and the hard rationalism of their followers in 
this country after the Revolution, on the one hand, and 
on the other the refined idealism of Cudworth, More, 
Bishop Berkeley, and the Continental mystics, so it 
took a twofold development on the American soil. The 
same bifurcation appeared among Universalists; but 
the Unitarians had, for the most part, the scholars and 
thinkers. During the last generation these two divergent 
schools of speculation were held together by the common 
effort of all Unitarians to organize and build up a denom- 
ination, and by their antagonistic and aggressive attitude 
towards the puritanic Calvinism which was then the 
prevailing religious type in New England. Their assault 
was chiefly upon the ancient dogmas of the Trinity, 
vicarious atonement, and the universal depravity of human 
nature. How far the opposition might have been modi- 
fid, the heresy restrained, and the breach narrowed, if 
these doctrines had been defined and defended by the 
teachers of New England divinity in a larger spirit, or 
with a closer conformity to European Protestant ortho- 
doxy, or with a profounder interpretation of holy Scrip- 
ture and the early standards of faith, or with less denun- 
ciation of the doubter, is an interesting question, but not 
germane to the present purpose. Contests of conviction 
among earnest combatants are not more sharp or intol- 
erant in theological than in political, or physical, or any 
other science; but they are rarely without both bitter- 
ness and injustice. It ismot too much to say? perhaps, 
that the strong party which had held the ground undis- 
puted since the colonial settlements in Plymouth 
and Salem from Holland and England, which had erected 
in Massachusetts a state religion, which had driven out 
Baptists and Quakers, and which imagined itself secure in 


‘its ecclesiastical possession and prerogative, was not 


disposed to much forbearance towards the clever and 
accomplished young schism which now lifted its head 
and opened its lips, writing brilliant papers in the 
Authology, and delivering eloquent sermons on the very 
fields where Mather and Shepard and Edwards had 
been the masters and rulers of the flocks. It was not 
long before sacramental deprivation was added to dia- 
lectic and polemical warfare. Many of the first Unitarians, 
who were, in fact, very reverent Arians and very devout 
Arminians, would have kept their places in their old 
pews, and put up with preaching and prayers in which 
they did not wholly delight, had they not been excom- 
municated from church-fellowship and excluded from 
the Lord's Table. It seems a pity, at this distance, that 
some way of persuasion and conciliation could not have 
been found. Soon after the doctrinal rupture came 
quarrels, in city and country, about the possession of 
church property. Should they who had departed from 
the order and faith of the Puritan fathers retain and use 
sanctuaries built and hitherto occupied by Orthodox 
predecessors? Was it right? Was it tolerable? On 
the other side, should dissenters from the established 
belief be compelled to pay taxes to sipport institu- 
tions and instructions which in mind and conscience 
they had rejected. and renounced? No wonder the 
elements of public and private life were discomposed 
and the community distracted. 

Such had been for some time the general condition of 
things when the active and inquiring Unitarian mind, 
true to its critical and rationatizing instinct, began to 
turn inward upon itself, investigating its own subjective 
properties and tendencies. The period of controversy 





was drifting away. Judgment had been passed on its 
merits by friends and partisans on either side. Stuart, 
and Woods, and Adams, and Wisner, ag§ a host of others, 
in behalf of the old régime, Worcester, and Whitman, 
and the elder Ware, and Buckminster, and Channing, 
whose ordination sermon in New York, in 1819, proved 
an epoch in the fight, had done the better part of their 
work, and brought the main battle to a close. The pam- 
phlets and volumes, the back numbers of the Panoplist 
and Disciple were lying in comparative peace, side by 
side, on the shelves of libraries and the counters of book- 
stores, or were resorted to only now and then by local 
belligerents still skirmishing on the frontiers. For nearly 
a quarter of a century, with Harvard College and the 
social prestige of Boston and the literary organs in their 
hands, the Unitarians had been in the ascendant, having 
matters on the eastern coast pretty much after their own 
way. We have heard an intelligent and elderly orthodox 
Boston physician say, that he could remember the day 
when it was as much as the social position of a family in 
that city was worth to avow itself otherwise than Uni- 
tarian. No religious body on this continent ever had a 
fairer start or a better chance. How it happened that 
the power of the sect really culminated there; that in the 
four great metropolitan eastern cities it has gained noth- 
ing since, not even a growth in any way proportionate 
to the growth of the population; that in its birthplace 
it has quite lost its pre-eminence, and that in New York, 
Brooklyn, and Philadelphia, half a dozen small congrega- 
tions comprise its entire numerical force, while signal 
defections and frequent confessions of organic weakness, if 
not failure, and a palpable decline of pulpit ability, have 
characterized its subsequent history,—it is not our task to 
explain. Possibly, we might not do it with an impar- 
tial hand, if we were to try. In the interest of good 
feeling, all parties may take some comfort in the fact that 
the two historic branches of Congregationalism—for, 
the Unitarians are Congregational in their polity—by 
no means hate each other as they did once, and, indeed, 
in many places dwell together in social unity. 

It was about five years before Dr. Channing’s death 
that the new school began to be heard of. Mr. Ralph 
Waldo Emerson—who had some years before found him- 
self disinclined to preach and unable to administer the 
sacraments, even on the Unitarian construction, in the 
“First Church ” in Boston, and had honestly retired to 
a small farm in Concord, expecting to combine study 
with agriculture, but had found the two incompatible, 
and had relinquished the spade for peripatetic philosophy 
and polite letters—came down to Cambridge, at the invita- 
tion of the Senior Class in the Divinity School, and deliv- 
ered an address which was high-toned in ethics, but 
theologically sounded a good deal like pantheism. The 
younger Ware replied from the university pulpit in a ser- 
mon on the personality of God. George Ripley, the distin- 
guished critic of the New York Tribune, lately deceased, 
and then pastor of a “liberal” congregation on Pur- 
chase Street, in Boston, published several discourses 
strongly marked with the influence of his German 
studies, discarding Locke and Paley, discrediting the 
appeal to sensible tests of scriptural truth, substituting . 
intuition for miracle as a proof of the authenticity of 
revelation, magnifying the authority of innate ideas, 
and opening the door for a freer style of biblical exposi+® 
tion. Seeing the danger threatened by this theory to 
what is known as the historical evidence of a super- 
natural Christianity, Professor Andrews Norton, a retired 
patristic scholar and acute logician, replied, and a short 
but spirited controversy followed. Mr. Ripley defended 
Spinoza from the charge of bald pantheism, and went 
on with his German translations. 

Two events gave prominence and publicity at once to 
the Transcendental movement. One was the publication 
of the Dial, a monthly, with such contents as had 
never been known on this side of the Atlantic bef>re, of 
much originality. certainly, with no little out-of-the- 
way learning, with some feeble echoes of Carlyle’s 
thunder, but written, for the most part, in execrable, half- 
ifftelligible, affected, Germanized English, and furnishing 
infinite amusement to the wits about town who had no 
sympathy with its notions. The Dial had its day, but 
it was a short one. The other signal occurrence was the 
establishment of the Brook Farm Community in West 
Roxbury. This was a sanguine attempt of Mr. Ripley, 
who was not successful as a preacher, and a few of his 
friends, to embody in a modified form, on a large tract of 
land, some of the better suggestions of the French com- 
munists, to abolish private property, to give everybody 
something to do in some bucolic fashion, to afford a con- 
venient rallying-place for the symposia of the coming 
reformers of religion, literature, society, and so to offer 
a model of respectable, cultured Christian Fourierism, 
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with Fourier and much of his nonsense left out. Fine 
times they had there beyond all question, with much 
that was pure Wnd sincere and lofty in aspiration 
and conversation, and much that was sentimental, 
crude, and ridiculous, Theodore Parker used to come 
often across the pastures to talk with such good com- 
pany, the farm lying within the precincts. of his par- 
ish, Of an evening the group would include very 
much the same persons, not a few of them already or 
afterwards eminent, that had been accustomed to gather 
in’ the parlors of Mrs. Farrar in Cambridge, Mrs. Park- 
man in Boston, or at Mr. Emerson’s own house in 
Concord, or that contributed prose or verse, or “ Orphic 
Sayings,” which were neither, to the pages of The Dial. 
Central in the circle, and always oracular in speech, 
each on a separate tripod, were Bronson Alcott, Margaret 
Fuller (Ossoli), and Mr. Emerson, Of the neighboring 
Unitarian ministers not radical enough to abandon their 
profession, were Dr. Hedge, Dr. Francis, Freeman 
Clarke, Dr. Stetson, and George Simmons. Hawthorne 
occasionally looked in, in his silent, observant way, but 
did not commit himself. Of the young listeners and 
enthusiastic seekers were Wheeler and Bartlett, Jones 
Very, J. 8. Dwight, the musician, and the lady he mar- 
ried, George W. Curtis, and a few foreigners. So the 
experiment went on, hastening to dissolution and mori- 
bund from the start. If there were affinities, so were 
there antipathies and repulsions. Queer people, imprac- 
ticable people, disagreeable people, in short, bores and 
dunces, always attach themselves to novel combinations 
of that sporadic sort. Mr. Ripley was no quartermaster, 
organizer, or financier. The turnips and potatoes lan- 
guished while the builders of the Future “ cultivated 
literature on a little oatmeal.” The weeds grew rank 
while the unanxious husbandmen discussed the Vedas, 
recited Schiller, laid down the principles of every one of 
the fine arts, or pondered the problems of the universe. 
Before very long that pleasant place of cattle and corn 
and poultry knew them all no more. The leader of the 
enterprise went to the Tribune office, Mr. Curtis in due 
time to his editorial chair, the rest hither and thither to 
seek their bread. Another was added to the long list of 
communistic failures, God having clearly ordained that 
his sons and daughters on the earth shall dwell in 
families, and that the laws of life and duty, labor and 
thrift, responsibility and increase, individual indepen- 
dence and righteous character, shall not be abrogated 
by the dream of dreamers, however amiable, or honest, 
or gifted they may be. Dr. Channing, whose com- 
prehensive sympathies went out kindly to this as to 
every other generous endeavor to benefit humanity, died 
at Bennington. Mr. Orestes A. Brownson, whose impe- 
rious and fertile brain and cold heart held him aloof from 


all social intermixtures, the sole editor and author of | listeners listen badly. 


The Boston Quarterly, was writing and reasoning him- 
self, by wonderful psychologic processes, into the Roman 
Catholic Church. Theodore Parker took his own line, 


which was rather that of an agitator and iconoclast than | away another’s belief, if he is fortunate enough to have 
a philosopher, as a Sunday lecturer in the city, and an | one. 





and wishes so to be understood. Besides this pure and 
absolute theism we must also atiribute to him a firm and 
positive advocacy of Christian morality. All this and 
more may be said of Bronson Alcott. He has allowed it 
to be stated to the world that he is a Trinitarian, if he 
has not so declared for himself. His sympathies are dis- 
tinctly on the side of faith. 

Mr. Alcott being the founder and patriarch of the 
Concord school, there are associated with him not only 
his old transcendental neighbors, but many profound 
investigators and masters in the most abstruse themes. 
Among these are Professor Benjamin Peirce, of Harvard 
University, probably the foremost mathematician of the 
modern world—the author of one work which it is said 
he wrote knowing that only three persons living would 
comprehend it—and yet of a most childlike trust and 
devotion, taking the position, in a late course of Lowell 
Lectures, that faith in the supernatural is as necessary to 
the processes of science as to the conduct of life, and 
declaring that the ripest scholar is not wise if he ever 
leaves behind him the filial spirit which cries, at every 
stage of knowledge, “ Our Father which art in heaven ; ” 
Professor Jones, an erudite expounder of Piato, from 
Illinois; Professor Harris, of Missouri, the editor of the 
first journal of metaphysical science in the country ; 
Dr. Kidney, a staunch Churchman, a professor of divin- 
ity in an Episcopal theological seminary in Minnesota,— 
and about fifteen others. It isa singular phenomenon,— 
this coming of wise men and prophets out of the West, to 
instruct the children of the East, with its older civiliza- 
tion; and it shows how swiftly the advance of pioneering 
enterprise is overtaken by intellectual maturity and calm 
reflection. Yet these Westerners are quite ready to 
acknowledge their obligations to their oriental elders,— 
Professor Harris himself, we observe, though somewhat 
of an Hegelian, avowing a modern discipleship to the 
Socratic Alcott, in his youth a Connecticut clockmaker, 
but now known as the talking teacher, by soliloquy and 
dialogue, to a select coterie at least in the principal cities 
of nearly all the states. 

One striking sign in the monologues and conversations 
of this informal midsummer assembly is that they affirm 
rather than deny. The men are more concerned to dis- 
cover and deliver truth than to hunt out error, and bark 
or snarl at its heels. This marks a new era of bettered 
manners and really deeper convictions. Years have 
their compensation. We part with portion after portion 
of our time, but we gain equipoise and composure. 
There is among these placid and full heads an edifying 
absence of fret, worry, strain, bigotry, impatience. 
Nobody is much surprised, let come what will. Nobody 
feels bound to vindicate his thesis “against all comers,” 
—still less to be angry if he js contradicted, or if the 
To the popular eagerness and 
disputatiousness outside, it is a great lesson. What is of 
more moment still, we see little of the ugly pride of 
negation. One man seems tc have no fancy for taking 


The reigning temper is not a temper of destruc- 
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advocate of free thinking on all platforms. 
* It may now appear why we have prefaced a brief 
account of the rather remarkable meeting of thinkers 
and talkers at Concord, last summer and this summer, 
with a sketch of certain men and their ideas, on the stage 
twoscore years since. There is a subtle connection, and 
yet a striking contrast, between the two epochs. The 
two leading spirits of the former period, Alcott and 
Emerson, venerable in age but unclouded in intellect, 
both nearing the verge of their mortal stay, reappear. 
Nearly all their early companions are gone, the eloquent 
lips silent, the limning hands of artists motionless, the 
teeming brains changed to dust. How is it with these 
two? One would speak with respectful reserve of what- 
ever is personal, and yet a thoroughly public career is 
open to friendly observation. These men, with their 
extraordinary powers, have wrought for no organized 
end ; and the same might be said of most of their asso- 
ciates. They have seen no cause strike root, expand, 
and flourish, They have served no system, helped build 
no institution, joined themselves to no vast and mighty 


tionism. On the contrary, there is a tone of reverence 
for things held sacred. All this is in refreshing contrast 
to the speech and writing of too many scientific upstarts 
and skeptical specialists, who, when they get free from 
the restraints of the best society, take a vicious pleasure 
in all sorts of impertinent and rude profanity. These 
Concord students, like Agassiz, though making no pro- 


torical Christianity, are willing to consecrate their studies 





church living from century to century. The religious 
denomination they were once most interested in, 
though they long ago ceased to be partisans, has rather 
wasted than been confirmed. And now, after twoscore 
eventful years, while nothing has stood still, we meet 
them again at their own doors. 

What is the significant feature of this reappearance ? 
It is, as we interpret it, one of encouragement,—encour- 
agement to Christian hope. Mr. Emerson, as we under- 
stand him, can no longer be counted among pantheists. 
Taking his public and private utterances together, we 


| scribe and contract it. 





make no doubt that he is a believer in one personal God, 


fessions of personal piety, or even of adhesion to his- 


with a prayer. We are very far from saying that this is 
enough,—that it is all they owe to the Maker of their 
bodies, and the Father of their spirits, the Lord of 
nature, the Infinite Mind. Nor. are we sure that all the 
credit we are disposed to give can be claimed by all the 
twenty who teach, or the four or five hundred—some 
eighty at a time—who are taught. There must be 
exceptions. But we rejoice with great satisfaction that 
for the most part these strong and gifted souls in the 
republic of letters and of thought,—if not all of them 
in the Church of Christ, are more forward, as before the 
Christian world, to build up than to pull down, to 
enlarge the realm of faith in the unseen than to circum- 


For, as our final remark, we notice that the school is 
clearly and decidedly anti-materialistic. Whatever else 
it may fail to worship, it does not bow down in the least 
measure or degree to the god of this world. In our view 
this is a distinction of considerable glory; and we wish 
as much might be said of the Church herself. The phi- 
losophy is a spiritual philosophy. The laws of the mind, 
the facts of the universe, the rules of beauty, the lines of 
history, are not traced or treated as if they were acci- 








were man’s supreme and consummate wisdom, as if we 
men were the slaves of Fate, as if there were no God. If 
we are to borrow at all from the ancient and heathen 
schools, it is not the Academy that we are most afraid of. 
We are not sure it would do much harm if the Academy 
were reopened in St. Louis or Chicago, New York or 
Boston. The religion of Bethlehem and Calvary would 
be far more likely to get a hearing there than in the ten 
thousand temples of mammon. Alexandria, Syria, 
Athens, Italy, had worse enemies and more dangerous 
guides than Plato; and Platonism is, on the whole, the 
type of the Concord thought. It is said that the man- 
agers took a good deal of pains, in their mental catho- 
licity, to get some exponent of the hard and narrow and 
bitter sort of science, some like-minded disciple of 
Haeckel and Huxley and Spencer, to come and plead 
his frigid and creedless cause, but without effect. It is 
just as well. Knowing or unknowing disbelievers are 
not wanting, and not over-diffident or taciturn. Newport . 
would be none the worse if Berkeley should return there. 
We might well exchange Professor Denton and Dr. 
Holmes for Cudworth and More. What this nation 
needs more than all else to know and feel is that matter 
is not the whole or the chief part of substance; that we 
live already in a supernatural world, and are to live in 
the spirit when the flesh is done with: that the Head ot 
this supernatural world is God in Christ, and that accord- 
ing to his own eternal will, expressed in the laws which 
govern us now and hereafter, as well as in his word, God 
will judge the quick and the dead. A “ barbaric splen- 
dor,” a sensuous and faithless civilization, a decorated 
and hollow worldliness, a society which, with its mouth 
full of meat and wine, and jewels on its fingers, says 
only, “ Eat, drink, dress, dance, for to-morrow shall be 
as this day, or if we die, we die,”—this is the heresy, the 
horror, the damnation, that American Christians have to 
confront, to fight, and, please God, to overcome. They 
that are not against us are on our part. 


OUR ATONEMENT. 
BY MARY PACKARD ROLLINS. 
Could tears in secret shed 
For guilt atone, 
Spotless our souls would stand 
Before the throne. 
If pharisaic prayers 
Might but unbar 
The gates of heaven—for us 
They were ajar. 
If penance would avail 
A crown to buy, 
Our lips might join the songs 
Of saints on high. 
But penance, prayers or tears 
Have not sufficed ; 
We bow before thy cross 
O blessed Christ ! 
We plead thy sacrifice, 
Thy blood alone 
Can for our guiltiness 
Ever atone. 


REAL VERSUS IDEAL.—A WORD TO 
MISSION-SCHOOL TEACHERS. 
BY MARGARET COMPTON, 


Have you ever read, heard, or dreamed of some famous 
building, some work of art or marvel of nature, and, 
when you stood with the reality before you, experienced 
a bitter feeling of disappointment? 

Notwithstanding the intense practicalness of the age, 
there are writers living who have invested the roughest 
and most distasteful kinds of work with a halo not of 
romance, but of sentiment. 

One of the first things for a mission-school teacher to 
do is to divest himself of ideals. The reports of model 
schools are, no doubt, correct, but the difficulties are 
slurred over, as the process of “getting to be good” 
used to be in the old Sunday-school books. The struggle 
of a life-time was condensed thus: “‘ He did not get good 
all at once, no, he experienced many failures, but always 
came out of them stronger than before.”’ 

First of all, gratitude is the rarest of virtues, among the 
lower classes. Be prepared to be misjudged, to be told, 
very likely, that you work for money, to pass away your 
time, or any other object than the earnest desire with 
which your whole heart is filled. 

Secondly, be prepared to refuse outrageous demands 
upon your purse, Because you live comfortably, you will 
be supposed to possess boundless wealth which it is your 
duty to distribute free/y and unquestioningly to the families 
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Thirdly, don’t expect too great reforms. Even in the 
matter of cleanliness, your scholars will always bring 
with them the odor of a foul neighborhood and of a 
close tenement. 

Lest we should be accused of sermonizing we will not 
divide the subject into more heads,- but caution you 
against expecting that all or even the majority of your 
class will develop a taste for literature, science, or art. 
They may all grow into stolid men who believe what 
they are taught, and care only for their own private affairs. 

You have read of very bad boys, some of whom were 
converted while in the school, some not till years after- 
wards; but the books do not tell of the boy who is not 
very bad, but who is mean and without character. There 
isn’t enough in him to get hold of. Sometimes he will 
listen of his own free will, oftener he will be inattentive 
and aggravating. 

What is the use of stripping the beautiful image of its 
sacred vestments? It is beautiful still. The work is a 
grand one, it has its rewards, its pleasures, but it needs a 
special preparation. To be successful one must be in 
earnest, deadly earnest, “deadly true like rifles,” and he 
must be wise. 

Mission-school teachers should be a picked corps of 
sharp-shooters. Desultory firing does more harm than 
good: children get used to the sound of the rifles, and 
dodge the bullets. I would have the mission-schools not 
only religious schools but great centres for controlling the 
masses. We need not only a system of lessons, but a 
system of inspection that shall watch individuals and 
see that each one is not allowed to become a dangerous 
character. I would have the teacher do less preaching 
and more guiding. Let the scholars learn to know us as 
friends, let them love us, let them see what is the rule of 
our lives, and then, by gentle pressure here and a coaxing 
word there, they can be keptinthe right way or forced 
gradually into it. Spasmodic appeals on Sunday will 
not do. 

Away with dreams! let us do the work which lies 
nearest us, do it as well as we can, remembering that our 
boys cannot be treated just like those in Bethany or in 
Olivet Sunday-school. In the words of an old rhyme, 
“None of the people are made alike.” But 

‘Tn the jumble we make with our heads and hands, 

In a world that nobudy understands, 
We have faith and hope, and the right to cali 
On Him who knows it, and loves us all.” 


THE MISSION SPIRIT IN THE SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL. 


BY MRS. J. E. McCONAUGHY. 


A Sunday-school does not fulfill its mission when it 
does nothing towards obeying Christ’s last command, of 
preaching the gospel to allthe world. The children need 
to have the missionary spirit early instilled into their 
hearts, if they are ever to be warm friends of the cause. 
A school may give liberally for itself, and pride itself on 
being self-sustaining, and on having the best of every- 
thing in the line of Sunday-school supplies, yet have no 
real benevolence about it. The children’s charity, like 
that of some older people, begins and ends at home. 

God does not often pour out a spiritual blessing on 
such a school, no matter how great its “ prosperity” in 
a worldly point of view; and that blessing is what all 
true Christian hearts most earnestly crave for the schools 
most near to them. “How shall we make this the best 
year our school has ever known?” asked one recently, 
whose heart is most deeply engagedin the work. I think 
no better answer can be given than one found in Malachi 
3: 10; “Bring ye all the tithes into the storehouse ;” 
when that is done, I have no question but the Lord will 
fulfill his pledge of “ pouring out a blessing until there 
shall not be room enough to receive it.” 

Have a set time every month for the mission offerings, 
and get some warm heart who yearns over these perish- 
ing millions, to kindle the children’s enthusiasm. Don’t 
let them give the grudged penny, but so stir their souls 
that it shall be a real thank-offering. Set something 
vivid before their minds, as the miseries of those poor 
little Alaskians, and they will feel for them. Bare statis- 
tics will not count for much with them. Indeed, these 
are not very moving to you. Just as soon as children begin 
to feel the luxury of helping others on the heavenly way, 
they will grow more inclined to walk that way them- 
selves. It it like the perishing traveler on the Alpine 
snows, who sought to restore one in greater need, and by 
the exertion roused himself from the fatal sleep. The 
promise of God to help those who thus obey his com- 
mandment runs all trough the Bible. He will grant 
larger temporal blessings in return, and shall he not much 
more give his Holy Spirit? Will not some of our schools 





make 2 trial of the matter this year, and report to us the 
result? Such reports give great encouragement, and so 
help on God’s work. 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
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MARTHA HOPKINS. 
BY GRACE WEBSTER HINSDALE. 





“T can’t imagine what Mr. Hopkins was thinking 
about when he built that house,” said Miss Norris to her 
sister as she sat taking her late supper. “There is no 
such house hereabouts. Its planned with four rooms on 
a floor, and tremendous rooms they are. The attic has 
no division; it-is one immense space,—one would think 
it was meant to drill soldiers in!” 

Miss Norris was a seamstress, and an errand to the 
piece-bag had given her the opportunity of examining 
this huge playground of the Hopkins’s establishment. 
She went on to say, ‘“ No wonder that Martha is such a 
queer child. I’ve tried to guess how she ever got such 
strength in her muscles. Why, she catches hold of me 
sometimes, and gallops me over the floor in fine style, 
and I can’t shake her off! But when I walked the 
length and breadth of that attic I understood the whole 
thing!” 

Mrs. Hopkins’s garret! Well, there was a wonderful 
amount of motherly common sense in every story of this 
good woman’s house, but the garret exhibited her warmest 
sympathy with the children. Especially did Martha’s 
corner show her mother’s appreciation of her little girl’s 
peculiarities and innocent pleasures. Each child had a 
space where its own possessions were safely stowed. If 
you had half an eye upon Martha and her doings you 
could instantly distinguish her corner from Lena’s. 
What did Lena want with that long pole and its hanging 
net? What would induce Lena, the doll-girl, to roll a 
hoop of the largest possible size? To be sure, Lena was 
gentle and pale-faced, and she had a constant content- 
ment with her large family of dolls.. She could play a 
good game at back-gammon ; she owned a box of chess- 
men; she would spend hours over a puzzle,—but she 
looked with something like a shrinking scorn at Martha’s 
heavy boots, and broad-brimmed hat, and old “storm 
clothes,” as Martha called them. Indeed, threatening 
rains and snows were powerless to detain this wild young 
thing, when she had an excursion on her mind. 

Mrs. Hopkins fell in with Martha’s plans just as far as 
she could. She would have been, perhaps, better satis- 
fied if Martha could have given to Lena a little of her 
robustness, and taken from her pale sister a little of her 
quiet gentleness. But the mother heard the voice of 
each child’s nature saying, “ Just as I am,” and she tried 
to do the best thing for their individual training and 
happiness. My investigation of the old garret convinced 
me of her wise co-operation in the play-business of her 
children. 

It was Martha who took me up to see this curious collec- 
tion of toys and tools, and when I went down stairs she 
remained to “rig” herself. The rainy-day dress went 
on, the thick shoes, and the broad hat. That fish-pole 
was pulled out, and the worm-box. Her good clothes 
were hung up, and the noise on the stairs announced her 
complete preparation fora tramp. She did not stop at 
the parlor door to call attention to herself,—that sort of 
craving for notice had been blown out of -her by the free 
winds of the meadows and woods. Nobody could catch 
the nervous little Lena in an unpresentable array; she 
seemed to have an anxiety, if not a pride, about her 
hair-braids and her snow-aprons, which her elder sister 
could not maintain, though she, too, had times of re- 


joicing in an “entrancing bow” of some flaming ribbon. 


The pole and Martha could be seen advancing rapidly 
toward her favorite resort, and the village people made 
their comments on the persistent pluck of this ten-year- 
old girl. She threw her line into the brook just below 
the big stone which obstructs the stream, making a de- 
lightful commotion in the water. Near this stone she 
had always found fish, but on this occasion she seemed to 
have lost her luck. At last she discovered, at a little 
distance from her, but almost hidden in the bushes, 
three boys with their lines in the brook. They were 
whispering and laughing over her disappointment. 
Martha saw at once that these boys were working against 
her interest. She grew really angry, and flew toward 
them with a great outburst of indignation. She told 
them that it was her place to fish, and that they knew it; 
that they might go farther down the brook, but that she 
would not have them there ! 

Two boys pleasing themselves with a poor girl’s disap- 





pointment! In teasing tones they said it was “too 
ridiculous” in her to call that “her place;” that “the 
brook belonged to everybody, and the fish belonged to 
the fellow who could haul them out, and that she 
needn’t be so mad; that they should fling their lines 
where they pleased, for all her.” 


I’m sorry to say that Martha’s weak point was assailed, 
her will was roused, and she never could yield without a 
struggle. Besides, she felt her pride humbled in being 
obliged to go home without two or three fish hang- 
ing from her hand. The boys irritated her in vari- 
ous ways, till at last the vexed child tried to push 
them off. There was a miserable scene of quarrel- 
ing on the bank of that lovely brook, and the flush on 
Martha’s face was something more than the evidence of 
good health. But suddenly, a shriek was heard, and 
Martha dropped on the ground. This only amused the 
boys, for they saw that'in her excitement she had stepped 
on the hook at the end of her line. They did not inquire 
into the extent of her hurt, but left her in her painful 
efforts to help herself. 

After a while George Taylor (the son of Widow Tay- 
lor, the milliner,) began to expostulate with the others, 
and said: “I think we ought to do something for Martha, 
she’ll never get that hook out, and if I’m any judge 
we’ve been about mean enough in spoiling her fun.” 


“ Oh, I don’t care!’’ said Bill Jones, “‘she may stay there 
and work; I’m going home; she would have hit me 
hard if I hadn’t turned her arm off.” 

“ Well,” said George, “she is a real good girl, and it 
takes a good deal to get her mad, and I don’t blame 
her for being vexed at us, and I ain’t going to leave her 
crying like that; come on, let’s get her home.” 

Pain had subdued poor Martha’s temper, and she was 
glad enough to see the two coming towards her. They 
could not get the hook out without increasing her suffer- 
ing, so, after cutting the line, they held a consultation. 
George’s friendly ear caught the sound of wheels, and, 
rushing up the bank, he waited till at last he saw a man 
returning from the mill. George begged him to stop, 
and hear the story of Martha’s trouble. “I'll hold your 
horses,” said George, “if you’ll lift her in and take her 
home.” The man willingly went to see the poor child, 
and, of course, the sight of the stranger set her off into 
another fit of crying; but Josh Wakeman was a gentle- 
hearted kind of a man, and, patting Martha’s shoulder, 
he said: “‘ Well, well, little maiden, don’t cry ; we'll see 
you all safe! Here she goes!” and, lifting her in his 
strong arms, he carried her to the wagon. “ There, now, 
here’s a rough kind of a pillow for your head,” he said, 
throwing his coat over a meal-bag for her to rest upon, 
“and I’ll drive easy as I can. Get up there, my little 
man,” he added to George; “we'll take her down in 
style!” 

The two boys were left at the side of the road, and the . 
mill-cart went rumbling along with its strange burden. 

The neighbors were gathered at Mrs. Hopkins’s door, 
and the mother and all the household were in great anxi- 
ety. But Josh Wakeman lessened their fears somewhat, 
saying, as he took Martha into the house, “She’s all 
right, I guess; them hooks is bad ‘things, but Dr. Ames 
yonder is a smart man for all sich troubles; he’ll soon 
fix her up for another job at the brook;” and, patting 
Martha again, he added, “don’t you give it up, my girl ; 
them boys likes to plague girls when they see it makes 
’em angry. But you keep cool next time, and recollect 
that Josh Wakeman told you that folks is pretty much 
as you make ’em; if they are bad, you can make ’em a 
deal worse by being a little over-hot yourself; at any 
rate, I find it’s so with my hosses,”’ 


Holding his hat with both hands, this good man made 
a sudden sort of a bow, and went out. Mrs. Hopkins 
followed him with her expressions of gratitude, but he 
would not linger to hear them. George, meantime, had 
brought Dr. Ames, and the hook was soon extracted from 
Martha’s foot. The wound was healed in a few days, 
2nd George, who was a new friend in this house, con- 
tinued his visits. He confessed to Mrs. Hopkins his 
share in the meanness which had provoked Martha, and 
he was told by Mrs. Hopkins that her little daughter 
wanted him to tell the other boys that she was very sorry 
she had been so angry, that she believed what her 
mother said-about its being wicked to return evil for 
evil, and that she wanted them to forgive her for her 
attempts to push them away. She wanted to see them, 
the mother said, and tell them herself how sorry and 
ashamed she was. 

The message was carried; but the boys, too, felt 
ashamed, and all the answer Martha ever got was a beau- 
tiful bunch of wild-flowers and a basket of fruit which 
Bill Jones’s sister arranged for them to send, 

















LESSON HELPS. 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
Third Quarter, 1880. 


56. August 1.—The Call of Abram Gen. 11; 31, 82, 12: 1-10 
6. August 8.—Abram and Lot .......... Wdedbbbuccsacsthovee eded 

7. August 15.—Abram and Melchizedek ovececaness - Geni 141 1084 
&. August 22..-The Covenant with Abram.... Gen, 15; 1-18 
9 Angust 2.—Abraham’s Intercession Gen, 18 : 16-38 
10. Beptember 5.— Lot's Escape from Sodom Gen, 19: 12-26 
ll, September 12.—Trial of Abraham's Faith Gen, 22: 1-14 
12, September 19.—Review of the Lessons. 

13,—S8eptember 26,— Lesson selected by the school. 


LESSON 8, SUNDAY, AUGUST 22, 1880. 
elitle: THE COVENANT WITH ABRAM. 


GOLDEN TEXT: ABRAHAM BELIEVED GoD, AND IT WAS COUNTED 
UNTO HIM FOR KIGHTKOUSN ESS.— Rom, 4: 3, 


Lesson Topic: God's New Covenant with Man. 


1, Asswred Protection, vy. 1, 
2. Assured Descendants, v. 2-6. 


Outline: 
8. Assured Inheritance, v. 7-18. 


HOME READINGS, 


Monday, August 23: Gen, 15: 1-18, God’s new covenant with 
man, 

Tuesday, August 24: Psa, 91: 1-16. God’s protection assured. 

Wednesday, August 25: Psa. 121; 1-8, God’s protection enjoyed. 

Thursday, August 26; Ex, 1: 1-10. Children of the flesh, 

Friday, August 27; Gal, 3 ; 6-29, Children of the promise. 

Saturday, August 28; Heb. 13 ; 5-21. Better things to come. 

Sunday, August 29 ; Psa, 103 : 8-22, Unto children’s children, 

LESSON TEXT. 
{ Gen, 15: 1-18. ] 

1, After these things the word of the LORD came unto Abram 
in a vision, saying, Fear not, Abram: I am thy shield, and thy 
exceeding great reward. 

2. And Abram said, Lord Gop, what wilt thou give me, see- 
ing I go childless, and the steward of my house és this Eliezer of 
Damascus ? 

3. And Abram said, Behold to me thou hast given no seed: 
and, lo, one born in my house is mine heir. 

4. And, behold, the word of the LonD came unto him, say- 
ing, This shall not be thine heir; but he that shall come forth 
out of thine own bowels shall be thine heir. 

5. And he brought him forth abroad, and said, Look now 
toward heaven, and tell the stars, if thou be able to number 
them : and he said unto him, So shall thy seed be. 

6. And he believed in the LorD; and he counted it to him 
for righteousness, 

7. And he said unto him, I am the LorD that brought thee 
out of Ur of the Chaldees, te give thee this land te inherit it. 

8, And he said, Lord Gop, whereby shall [ know that I shail 
inherit it? 

9, And he said unto him, Take me an heifer of three years 
old, and a she goat of three years old, aud a ram of three years 
old, and a turtledove, and a young pigeon. 

10. And he took unto him all these, and divided them in the 
midst, and laid each piece one against another: but the birds 
divided he not, 

11. And when the fowls came down upon the carcasses, 
Abram drove them away. 

12, And when the sun was going down, a deep sleep fell upon 
Abram ; and, lo, a horror of great darkness fell upon him. 

13, And he said unto Abram, Know of a surety that thy seed 
shall be a stranger in a land that i not theirs, and shall serve 
them; and they shall afflict them four hundred years ; 

14, And also that nation, whom they shall serve, will I judge : 
and afterward shall they come out with great substance, 

15, And thou shalt go to thy fathers in peace; thou shalt be 
buried in a good old age. 

16. But in the fourth generation they shall come hither 
again: for the iniquity of the Amorites is not yet full. 

17, And it came to pass, that, when the sun went down, and 
it was dark, behold a smoking furnace, and a burning lamp 
that passed between those pieces, 

18. In that same day the LORD made a covenant with 
Abram, saying, Unto thy seed have I given this land, frem the 
river of Egypt unto the great river, the river Euphrates, 





BIBLE LIGHTS. 

Gen. 15:1. Word of the Lord came . . . in a vision.——He 
said, Hear now my words: If there be a prophet among you, 
I the Lord will make myself known unto him in a vision, 
and will speak unto him in adream, Num, 12 : 6.——Behold, 
one like the similitude of the sons of men touched my lips: 
thea I opened my mouth, and spake, and said unto him that 
stood before me, O my lord, by the vision my sorrows are turned 
upon me, and I have retained no strength, Dan. 10: 16, 

Fear not, Abram.——The angel said unto him, Fear not, 
Zacharias: for thy prayer is heard, Luke : 13.——Be strong 
and of a good courage, fear not, nor be afraid of them: for the 
Lord thy God, he it is that doth go with thee; he will not fail 
thee, nor forsake thee. Deut, 31 : 6.—— When I saw him, I fell 
at his feet as dead, And he laid his right hand upon me, say- 
img unto me, Fear not; [ am the first and the last: I am he 
that liveth, and was dead ; and behold I am alive for evermore. 
Amen. Rev. 1: 17, 18. 
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I am thy shield.——Thou, O Lord, art a shield for me; my 
glory, and the lifter up of my head. Psa. 3 : 3——For the 
Lord God is a sun and shield: the Lord will give grace and 
glory: no good thing will he withhold from them that walk 
uprightly. Psa. 84: 11.——Every word of God is pure: he is 
a shield unto them that put their trust in him, Prov, 30: 5. 

Execeding great reward, The Lord recompense thy work, 
and a full reward be given thee of the Lord God of Israel, 
under whose wings thou art come to trust. Ruth 2 : 12.——So 
that a man shall say, Verily there is a reward for the 
righteous; verily he is a God that judgeth in the earth. Psa. 
58:11, 

V. 2. Steward of my house is this Eliezer.——A wise servant 
shall have rule over a son that causeth shame, and sha!l have 
part of the inheritance among the brethren. Prov. 17 : 2. 


V. 3. Thow hast given no seed.——Hope deferred maketh the 
heart sick: but when the desire cometh, it is a tree of life. 
Prov. 13: 12.——Righteous art thou, O Lord, when I plead 
with thee: yet let me talk with thee of thy judgments. Jer. 
12; 1.——Cast not away therefore your confidence, which hath 
great recompeise of reward, For ye have need of patience, 
that, after ye have done the will of God, ye might receive the 
promise, Heb, 10: 35, 36. 

One born in my house . . . is mine heir.——He that delicately 
bringeth up his servant from a child shall have him become 
his son at the length, Prov. 29: 21. 


V. 4. He that... shall be thine hrir.——And when thy days 
be fulfilled, and thou shalt sleep with thy fathers, I will set 
up thy seed after thee, . . . and I will establish his kingdom. 
2 Sam. 7: 12.——And Abraham was an hundred years old, 
when his son Isaac was born unto him. Gen, 21: 5. 


V. 5. Tell the stars——He telleth the number of the stars; 
he calleth them all by their names. Psa. 147: 4. 


So shall thy seed be,——As the host of heaven cannot be 
numbered, neither the sand of the sea measured; so will I 
multiply the seed of David my servant, and the Levites 
that minister unto me. Jer. 33: 22.——They which are the 
children of the flesh, these are not the children of God: but 
the children of the promise are counted for the seed. Rom. 
9: 8.——Therefore sprang there even of one, and him as good 
as dead, so many as the stars of the sky in multitude, and 
as the sand which is by the sea shore innumerable. Heb. 
11: 12, 


V. 6. And he believed in the Lord.——It is better to trust in 
the Lord than to put confidence in man. Psa. 118: 8,—— 
Blessed is the man that trusteth in the Lord, and whose hope the 
Lord is, Jer. 17: 7.——Trust ye in the Lord for ever: for in 
the Lord Jehovah is everlasting strength. Isa. 26: 4. 

Counted it to him for righteousness.——F or the promise, that 
he should be the heir of the world, was not to Abraham, or to his 
seed, through the law, but through the righteousness of faith, 
Rom, 4; 13.——Then stood up Phinehas, and executed judg- 
ment: and so the plague was stayed. And that was counted 
unto him for righteousness unto all generations for evermore, 
Psa. 106; 30, 31.——If Abraham were justified by works, he 
hath whereof to glory; but not before God. For what saith 
the Scripture, Abraham believed God, and it was counted unto 
him for righteousness, Rom. 4: 2, 3. 


V. 8. Whereby shall I know t—— He said unto him, If now 
I have found grace in thy sight, then show me a sign that thou 
talkest with me. Judges 6: 17.——If they say thus unto us, 
Tarry until we come to you; then we will stand still in our 
place, and will not go up unto them. But if they say thus, 
Come up unto us; then we will go up: for the Lord hath 
delivered them into our hand; and this shall be a sign unto 
us. 1 Sam. 14: 9, 10. 

V.12. A deep sleep fell upon Abram.— No man saw it, nor 
knew it, neither awaked : for they were all asleep; because a 
deep sleep from the Lord was fallen upon them, 1 Sam. 26: 
12.—In thoughts from the visions of the night, when deep 
sleep falleth on men, fear came upon me, and trembling, which 
made all my bones to shake. Job 4: 13, 14. 

V. 13. A stranger inaland .. . not theirs,——I gave unto 
Isaac Jacob and Esau: and I gave unto Esau mount Seir, to 
possess it; but Jacob and his children went down into Egypt. 
Josh, 24: 4. 

Afflict them four hundred years.——Now the sojourning of 
the children of Israel, who dwelt in Egypt, was four hundred 
and thirty years, Ex, 12: 40. 

V. 14. Come out with great substance.——The children of 
Israel did according to the word of Moses; and they borrowed 
of the Egyptians jewels of silver, and jewels of gold, and 
raiment: and the Lord gave the people favour in the sight of 
the Egyptians, so that they lent unto them such things as they 
required ; and they spoiled the Egyptians: Ex. 12: 35, 36.—— 
He brought them forth also with silver and gold: and there 
was not one feeble person among their tribes. Psa. 105: 37. 

V. 15. Shalt be buried in a good old age.——Thou shalt come 
to thy grave in a full age, like as a shock of corn cometh in in | 
his season. Job 5: 26.——Then Abraham gave up the ghost, 
and died in a good old age, an old man, and full of years, and 
was gathered to his people. Gen, 25: 8. 


LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


The present lesson in the biblical narrative follows 
the last without a break. “After these things,” the 
words with which the lesson opens, may be looked upon in 





an indefinite sense. It is ‘‘ after” Abram’s rescue of Lot, 


as the last event recorded ; it is “after” the destiny of Lot 
has become separate from Abram’s; for Abram does no more 
with or for him, except to intercede for the sparing of the 
cities which God was to destroy; it is “after” the history 
has digressed to record events with which Abram was con- 
nected, but which were only incidentally connected with an 
account of his place in the history of redemption. The his- 
tory of Abram is now resumed as of the chosen seed or 
family. 

In the opening of this lesson occurs, for the first time in 
the Bible, that phrase afterwards so familiar in the propheti- 
cal books: “and the word of the Lord came.’ Though 
Abram was, like Moses, honored by God’s speaking with him 
face to face, yet here the word comes to him in a vision; the 
ordinary way, except with a few who were distinguished 
above the general class of prophets. (See Ex. 33: 11; 
Deut, 34:10; Num. 12: 6-8.) 

The promise here given to Abram is, of course, a repeti- , 
tion of the one already given—before he set out from Ur 
and Haran. Abram’s asking for light as to the way in which 
God intends to fulfill this promise, is a point to be explained 
or amplified in another department of the lesson helps. 
Of Eliezer we know nothing further than is related here, 
unless, as is quite possible, he was the same “servant” who 
went to bring a wife for Isaac. He was of Damascus, a city 
too well known, almost,—and too recentlyalescribed in this 
column,—to need description again here. Eliezer was not 
literally born in Abram’s house, therefore, as our English 
version puts it. The Hebrew is merely “son of my house ;’? 
which implies no more than that he filled an honorable office 
therein ; and that he was in a position which might result in 
his being his master’s heir. 

Verse 6 of the lesson should be studied in connection with 
Paul’s explanation and exposition of it in Romans 4. 

Ur of the Chaldees, now Mugheir, has been quite recently 
described in this column. 

Verse 9 should be read in connection with Leviticus 1, in 
order to see how the Mosiac rites were here in a measure 
foreshadowed. 

* Four hundred years” is probably a round number, mean- 
ing substantially the period of four hundred and thirty years 
mentioned in Exodus. 

The Amorites were then the most powerful people of 
Canaan; and in verse 16 are put for the Canaanites in gen- 
eral; just as we sometimes say “the Arabs” for all the 
Arabic speaking peoples. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 


BY TALBOT W. CHAMBERS, D.D, 


Verse 1.—A/ter these things. Those recorded in the pre- 
vious chapter.—Jn a vision, A supernatural appearance.— 
Fear not. Abram had probably become anxious lest the 
kings should return with greater forces.—I am thy shield. 
With such defensive armor, the patriarch might well take 
courage.—Great reward, God himself is better than all his 
gifts, and he is the portion of his people. 

Verse 2.—Lord God. Rather, Lord Jehovah. The first 
term (Adonai) denotes authority, and when applied to God 
recognizes his sovereignty.— What wilt thou give? Of what 
avail is all my wealth, so long as I have no natural heir ?— 
Steward of my house is my heir. Rather, possessor; that is, 
after me, and so, heir, 

Verse 3—Abram repeats his cause of grief. He was 
childless.— One born in my house.. A phrase employed to 
denote a servant, as appears by its use in 14: 14, According 
to eastern usage, if Abraham died without issue his chief 
upper servant would inherit his estate. 

Verse 4.—And behold, Calls attention to the Lord’s con- 
descension in relieving Abram’s mind. Not an alien, but the 
offspring of his own body, should be his heir. 

Verse 5.—Tell the stars. Count them. The stars in a 
Syrian sky are far more brilliant than with us.—So shall thy 
seed be. This favorite figure for multitude is as expressive 
scientifically as it is popularly. ‘The naked eye finds it diffi- 
cult to count the shining orbs, and not less difficult is it for 
the astronomer to sum up the contents of clusters and 
nebule. 

Verse 6.— Believed in the Lord. Held for true all that the 
Lord had said, and because he said it. His doubts disap- 
peared, and henceforth he was persuaded that God would 
give him the promised land and seed, and world-wide 
blessing, including spiritual as well as temporal mercies.— 
Counted it to him for righteousness. Abram, therefore, had no 
righteousness before; otherwise there had been no room for 
counting something else in its place. Righteousness, the 
state of being right with God, came to Abram as an act of 
grace through faith. His faith itself was not his righteous- 
ness, but it brought him into connection with the righteous- 
ness of God. It was the act by which he went out from 
himself and relied simply upon God as the supply of his 
moral and spiritual needs. Thus he secured the only 
righteousness possible for a sinful and guilty soul. See 
Romans 4: 4, 5, 18-25. 

Verse 7.—J am the Lord. In recognition of Abram’s faith, 
God reminds him of the original call from Ur of the 
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Chaldees, and assures him again that Canaan was the land 
contemplated in that first promise (12: 1), 

Verse 8.—Lord God. Rather, Lord Jehovah.— Whereby 
shall I know. The question is not an expression of doubt, but 
the natural working of faith seeking for more and more con- 
firmation.— Inherit it. Rather, take possession of it. 


Verse 9.—The Lord answers by a solemn covenant made 
over sacrifices. Juke mea heifer of three years old, etc. The 
animals specified include all the kinds afterwards used in 
sacrifice, according to the Levitical ritual, The number 
three is sacred, and denotes that the victims were perfect in 
point of maturity. The service was a complete one in all 
respects. 

Verse 10.—Laid each piece, one against another. Rather, 
laid each one half over against the other.— The birds divided 
he not. Because, being two in number, they could be placed 
opposite each other, and thus, equally with the dissevered 
quadrupeds, represent the two contracting parties. 

Verse 11.—The fowls. Literally, birds of prey. The vic- 
tims were to remain till night (verse 17), and, of course, were 
exposed to such attacks, Abram drove them away, in order 
to keep the offering pure and unmutilated. But this being so 
natural an act under the circumstances, the mention of it 
favors the opinion of some that it was symbolical of the 
truth that, when unclean foes assailed Israel, Abram’s faith : 
and his relation to the Lord would avert the threatened 
evil. 

Verse 12.—A deep sleep. This was natural, since Abram 
had been disturbed the night before (verse 5), and had been 
busy during the day preparing the victims.—A horror of great 
darkness. Supernatural gloom, a physical appearance corres- 
ponding to the tenor of the disclosure about to be made, 

Verse 13.—Know of a surety. Know certainly, What was 
just going to be said was so unlike what went before that 
faith needed to be conciliated in advance. Three evils are 
foretold to Abram’s seed.—Shall be a stranger in a land that is 
Rather, a sojourner, a transient resident, This 
is the first evil, and applies equally to Canaan and Egypt.— 
And shall serve them. That is, the lords of the strange land, 
This bondage is the second evil.— They shall afflict them. The 
bondage would be harsh and cruel. The third evil.—aFour 
hundred years. A round number put for the four hundred 
and thirty years spent by Israel in Egypt (Exod. 12: 40). 
The time seems long; but it was short in comparison with 
the whole duration of the covenant people, and especially 
in view of what was accomplished in these centuries of pre- 
paration. 

Verse 14.—That nation will I judge. The plagues of 
Egypt, culminating in the death of the first-born (Exod. 
7-12), were a fearful fulfillment of these words.— With great 
substance. Israel left Egypt not only with all their flocks 
and herds, not a hoof left behind, but also with abundant 
stores of gold and silver, and rafment, given (not “ lent’’) to 
them by the people in their eager desire to get them away 
(Exod. 12: 33-36). 

Verse 15.—A personal promise to Abraham.—G@o to thy 
fathers. Not the same as either to die or to be buried. See 
25: 8, and 35: 29, where an equivalent ph: ase is distinguished 
from both. The implication is that the fathers, although 
dead, still exist—Jn a good old age. His years, a hundred 
and seventy-five, were the average of that. period, and his 
circumstances, internal and external, were prosperous. His 
own sons reverently laid his body in his own grave, where, 
as some suppose, the dust still remains. 

Verse 16.— But in the fourth generation.—This is said on 
the basis of a hundred years to a generation, which was cer- 
tainly not too much for those times when the average term of 
life was above a hundred and fifty years. The reason 
assigned for the delay in the conquest of Canaan is noteworthy. 
—For the iniquity of the Amorites is not yet full. The Amorites, 
occupying tracts on both sides of the Jordan, and being the 
most distinguished and powerful tribe of the Canaanites, 
naturally gave their name to the whole. They were destined 
to be cut off root and branch, but no people meets its doom 
until that doom is fully merited. Then the blow falls, and 


needs not to be repeated. (Compare Matt. 23: 32; 2 Thess. 
2: 16). 


not theirs. 


Verse 17,—The vision winds up with a singular symbolical 
appearance after night had set in.—Furnace. Movable oven 
or fire-pot.— Burning lamp. Fiery torch. These are sym- 
bols of the divine presence, which, passing between the birds 
and severed victims, indicated the acceptance of the sacrifice 
and the establishment of the covenant which it ratified. Fire, 
we know, afterwards became the ordinary token of God's 
appearance, as in the burning bush, the pillar in the wilder- 
ness, etc. There may have been a reference to his wrath 
(Deut. 4 : 24); but, if so, it meant his wrath against his 
people’s foes. The brilliant illumination amid the thick 
darkness must have deeply impressed the senses and the 
heart of Abram. 

Verse 18.—Jn the same day. Better, in that day, indicating 
that this was the outcome of the entire procedure. Here 
and now God’s dealings with Abram took the form of a cove- 
nant, or mutual agreement with stipulations. 


In this case, 
only God’s engagement is given. 


This is the possession of 





Canaan with fixed boundaries.— The river of Egypt. Not the 
Nile or any of its branches, but the small stream El Arish 
on the south-west border of Canaan.— Euphrates. The great 
river which runs from Armenia to the Persian Gulf, and in 
whose valley were the four great monarchies,—Chaldea, 
Assyria, Babylonia and Medo-Persia. 


GOD’S COVENANT WITH ABRAM. 
BY THE REV. N. McCONAUGHY, 


God appears again to Abram in the plain of Mamre, and 
under the shadow of its famous oaks, amid the quiet of its, 
pastoral vales he speaks sweet words of 
patriarch after the dangers of the conflict. 
covenant, and with 
glowing future. 

We see in it (1.) how intimate is God’s sympathy with his 
children in the struggles of life. Abram had done a daring 
deed. He had smitten, notwithstanding his inferiority of 
ferce, the hosts of great kings, and it was not in human 
nature not to feel apprehensive lest, rallying new forces, 
these discomfited but not exterminated foes should yet return 
in overwhelming numbers to sweep him from the earth. It 
is in this solitary hour of anxious foreboding that God 
appears, and says to him in tender sympathy, “ Fear not, 
Abram: I am thy shield, and thy exceeding great reward.” 
What a bright gleam of sunshine is this streaming out from 
behind a black cloud! Can any care be more tender than 
that of a dear heavenly Father? How loving is the paternal 
throb of the Almighty heart that stills our secret fears! 
Trustfully let us rest on the strong arm that reaches down 
from heaven to take our burdens from us,—whether they be 
light or heavy,—and bear them for us. Let us therefore 
not refuse to pillow our heads on Jesus’ bosom when the 
troubles of life overtake us. 
him, for he careth for you.” 

(2.) We-see that the way of duty is the way of prosperity, 
Abram had bravely shouldered an awful responsibility, and 
lo! the prontise of a glorious reward immediately follows. 
On his return from the slaughter of the kings, God ratifies 
the covenant with him which confirms the glorious hopes for 
which he has left the land of his fathers, and braved the 
dangers of an untried country. There is an immediate con- 
nection between duty and success, between obedience and 
happiness. God never asks a man to do anything which it is 
not for his own best interest to do. There is no antagonism 
between self-interest and moral obligation. 
anything by serving God. 
they shall inherit the earth.” 
the righteous.” 

(3.) We see here the nature of true faith, “‘ He believed in 
the Lord.” God’s prophetic words may have meant to 
Abram all that his spiritual posterity have ever learned to 
understand by them. The hope of salvation was contained 
in the promise of his seed. “ In thee shall all the nations of 
the earth be blessed.” 
he saw it,” says the Saviour, “and was glad.” Christ and the 
redemption through his blood were the burden of the sacri- 
fices. All the ancient saints lived and died in the faith of 
a Saviour to come. We look back to Calvary. ‘hey looked 
forward to it. Christ is the central figure in the history of 
redemption, and the history of redemption is the history of 
this world from the creation to the judgment day. 
have Abraham’s faith. 
with faithful Abraham.” 


comfort to the 
He ratities the 
bright prophetic visions cheers the 


“ Casting all your care upon 


No man loses 
“Those that wait on the Lord, 
‘Verily there is a reward for 


“They which be of faith are blessed 


(4.) We see how God rewards cur loving trust in his salva- | 


tion. ‘ Abraham believed God, and it was counted to him for 
righteousness.” Our faith in Christ becomes a complete dis- 
charge from all the obligations of duty we have failed to 
meet. It answers all the demands of the law for our punish- 
ment. It hides us in Jesus. It makes his death our ransom; 
his life our righteousness; his obedience our fulfillment of 
all duty. Henceforth we are the children of God, and par- 
takers of his love. How easy the terms of the gospel! 
How simple the way of salvation! “Come unto me all ye 


Let us | 





| 
| 


| than here. 


| pare the number? 


that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” | 


What more could the sinner ask ? 

(5.) Our reward is akin to the duty we do. Abram returns 
from the conquest to be shown what a conquering nation he 
is to become. His name is a terror to the banks of the 
Euphrates, and his posterity shall rule to that border. The 
duty we do points to the glory we shall enjoy. John the 
beloved shall be nearest to Jesus in heaven, perhaps. David 
the sweet singer shall lead the harps around the throne, pos- 
sibly. Whitefield, of eloquent tongue, shall have the grandest 
story of Jesus and his love, to tell to the wondering angels, 
it may be. What we have loved to do most, that may be our 
delightful privilege to do forever; who knows? “ Then shall 
he reward every man according to his works.” 

(6.) Weakness of faith is notsin. It is not unbelief to 
ask of God evidence that may strengthen our faith. After 
the promise Abram said, “ Lord God, whereby shall I know 
that I shall inherit it?” and then God gave him his covenant 
and oath with the smoking furnace and the burning lamp to 
pass between the pieces and confirm his promises. Let us 
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my side; and be not faithless, but believing.” 


HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER, 

This lesson is so long that it would be unwise to attempt 
giving it all to a primary class; the main facts must be God’s 
promise and Abram’s faith, showing the part of each in the 
covenant. The details of the accompanying story and some 
of the expressions #0 valuable, and so important to te under- 
stood, must be used or omitted according to the-judgment of 
each individual teacher. 

Review the story of Abram as it has been given up to this 
time, asking, From what country was he called? 
land was he told to go? What was the promise about all 
families of the earth? Name some of the places where 
Abram had built an altar to God? Who often talked with 
Abram? ‘Tell some of the ways in which Abram had shown 
kindness to Lot? Had Abram any child? What was the 
promise about the dust of the earth? Was Abram a soldier 
as well as a shepherd chief? What. victory did he gain? 
Did he keep any spoils or treasure from the war to make 
himself richer? 


To what 


The events of our lesson story of to-day 
took place when Abram was at home again, soon after the 
time that he rescued Lot. 

In these verses we have some of the words which God spoke 
to Abram, and the answers that Abram made; what God told 
him to do, and how Abram did as God directed. A tew of 
these leading words on the blackboard will make the lesson 
plain, and help the memory,—the two chief reasons which 
make blackboard work of real value. 

Fear not.—Those are the words of God to Abram. Who 
was afraid of God, and hid himself among the trees of the 
garden? Did God say to Adam “Fear not”? Adam had 
sinned, and had reason to be afraid. It is to his children 
when tligy are anxious and troubled and sad that God says 
“Fear not.” Abram was the first of his children for whom 
he used these two precious words, which are in the Bible 
more than fifty times. Abram was an old man, lonely, with 
no child of hisown; Lot, his only relation in all that country, 
and he, though his uncle had saved him from being a poor 
slave, had gone back to Sodom. Abram had conquered in 
one battle, but perhaps the kings might gather a larger army 
and come back against him. It was then that God came, 
saying, “ Fear not,” and kindly gave two strong reasons why 
he should not fear, “Iam thy shield.” (Draw one, or show 
picture, and tell of its uses.) Abram knew very well how 
safe a man was from the arrows and spears of his enemies 
when a strong shield was carried before him. It God was 
his shield, what could hurt or make him afraid? God 
remembered all Abram’s obedience, his faith, and his worship. 
God said to him, “I am thy exceeding great reward.” How 
God’s own words kept Abram from fear, and see the kind- 
ness of God that let Abram talk with him as a man to his 


“ Abraham longed to see my day, and | friend ! 


Abram said, “ What wilt thou give me?” What had God 
years before promised to Abram? Abram reminded God that 
he had no child, and he had thought perhaps God 
wished him to take asa child his chief servant, and give him 
all his possessions. God told him he should yet have a 
child born in his house, his very own, and through that son 
should all the promise be fulfilled. God gave him a sign. 
In the night, or the early morning before daylight, God 
brought him out from his tent-door out to the open plain 
where he could see the sky. “ Look now,” he said, “ look to 
heaven and tell the stars, if you could number them,” 
Could Abram count them? Did you ever try, in a starry 
night, if you could count them? In that country the sky is 
clearer and the stars brighter and more of them to be seen 
“So shall thy seed be,” said God to Abram, 
Before, when God made such a promise, to what did he com- 
Now it was a like promise, but higher 
and better, as the stars are above the earth: not only so 
many that they were countless, but those who believe in God, 
children of Abram, father of the faithful, because they 


| believe in God and Jesus his Son, “they shall shine as the 


stars forever and ever.” Was Abram glad, and God satis- 
fied? We know from our golden text. Could Abram count 
the stars? The counting was all on God’s side; he never 
myakes mistakes; he sets down ‘his own righteousness in which 
Abram believed, against the name of Abram his faithful 
friend. So, if you believe in Jesus his Son, he will set his 
righteousness against your name, and he will be your shield 
and your reward. God told Abram how to make an offering 
to him, 

He was to bring three animals and two birds, and prepare 
them for sacrifice, Abram obeyed; he took the animals 
from his flocks, got the turtle dove and the pigeon, made all 
ready, and laid each piece down as God had said. Then he 
watched, lest some strange bird of prey or hungry animal 
should take them away. At sundown Abram fell asleep. In - 
a dream God showed him what should come upon his chil- 
dren for four hundred years. This should not be until after 
Abram’s time, for God said he should die in peace, and be 


seek to grow stronger in our faith, “He giveth grace unto! buried in a good old age. The sacrifice which God told 
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Abram to make was the same which he afterwards taught 
Moses to make in the tabernacle. When it was dark, the 
altar was a smoking furnace, a burning lamp passing between 
the pieces of the offering,—a proof of the presence of God, 
and that he accepted Abram’s service. 

What is a covenant? With whom did God make a cove- 
nant after the flood? What was the sign of God’s promise 
to Noah? What was the sign with Abram as to the number 
of his children yet to come? The fire and the burning lamp 
on the altar was the sign of God’s promise that Abram’s 
children should inherit the country God had promised. That 
very day he make this covenant with Abram, that to his 
children God had given all the land from the river of Egypt 
to the beautiful river which watered the garden of Eden. 


ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL. 


After these things the word of the Lord came unto Abram (vy. 1). 
God’s word would not have been worth as much to us before 
some of our peculiar experiences as it is now. We should 
not have been ready for it. It would not have met any felt 
need of ours. It is not until we have been sick that we 
appreciate health. It is not until we have felt the pinch of 
»overty that we know the comfort of a competency. It is 
not until we have met reverses in business that we realize 
how little we have to boast of in our ability and enterprise. 
It is not until we have been left in lonely sorrow that we 
understand how good it is to have the loving sympathy of a 
true friend. God has this truth in mind in all his dealings 
with his children, His words to them are always timely 
words. “ After these things” in Abram’sexperiences, Abram 
was for the first time ready for this new “ word of the Lord.” 
So it is with you and me. It is after “these things” that 
have just happened to us, that the word of the Lord, in com- 
fort, or counsel, or rebuke, comes to us with a freshness and 
a fitness it could never have had before. As we think of 
“these things,”—and some of them press our thoughts most 
sorely,—let us listen for the word of the Lord to us that has 
a force and meaning in this hour that it never could have 
had until now. And let us thank the Lord for “ these 
things,” in view of the word from him which follows them. 

Saying, Fear not. There is no word which God has to 
say more frequently to his children than “ Fear not.” It is 
a pity that this word is not oftener effective when it is spoken 
to a Christian. But Christians are more like children in their 
childishness than they are in their childlikeness. They are 
readier to be afraid, even while they have hold of their 
father’s hand, as they see a dog or a strange man in the way, 
or as they are near the edge of a steep bank, than they are to 
rest confidently on the father’s word that they are in no 
danger, and have no reason to be afraid. The wonder is that 
God bears with us so patiently in our evident distrust of him. 
It is hard, very hard for us to be distrusted by those who 
know but little of us. It is harder yet to be distrusted by 
those whom we love, and for whom we would do or endure or 
yield to the utmost. It would be hardest of all to be dis- 
trusted by our own children; to have our darlings doubt us, 
questioning our love, or our watchfulness, or the truth of our 
word that we are able to protect and to provide for them in 
the emergency which alarms them. But we are all the time 
having and showing doubt of our Father in heaven. No 
loving parent on earth was ever so distrusted by his children 
as God is by those of us who are most restful in our confi- 
dence in him. Yet God never loses his patience with us. 
He only comes again and again to us with his encouraging 
and tender exhortations: “ Be not afraid,” “ Fear not.” 

Lord God, what wilt thou give me, seeing I go childless (v. 2). 
Abram didn’t see how the Lord could make good all of his 
promises to him. . The obstacles in the way seemed absolutely 
insurmountable. And that is what is the trouble with most 
of us in our doubting. The promises are plain enough ; but 
how can God fulfill them, with’ things just as they are? If we 
have no money to pay the baker, how can God see that we 
have our daily bread? With the sugar or the leather or the 
coal business as dull as it is just now, how can God carry us 
through this year without failure? At this time of the dry 
summer, how can God provide for a fair crop in the autumn ? 
With all the enemies who are about us, and with all the 
misleading appearances which give color to their slanders, 
how can God shield our good name from dishonor? With 
that child’s peculiar disposition indulged as it has been until 
now, what can God do that will give him a useful life or 
make him a blessing to others? With things as we see them 
in our own case, or in the case of those about us, how is it 
possible for God to do as he has promised to do, and as we 
wish to have him do? “ Yes, I know that God says so; but 
just look at the case as it is. How can God bring things 
out as he has promised when they have come to their present 
pass?” 

Look now toward heaven (v. 5). Ah! that is it. You may 
be hemmed in on every side; but you are not hemmed in 
overhead. If you cannot see a great way before you, or on 
either hand, you can see far enough straight up. When you 
question what God can do, look above and see what God has 
done. This looking at obstacles, fixing our eyes on the hills 





or the bogs, on the lions or the bad men in our pathway, is 
discouraging business. It makes us believe that there is no 
way out of our difficulties. But to look up into the clear sky, 
and to see the moon and the stars in their beauty, inspires us 
to the feeling that there are no difficulties out of which God 
cannot find the way for us. What is it that has discouraged 
you? Is it your empty purse; or your dreary “ profit and 
loss” account ; or the business outlook of the times; or the 
parched fields ; or your wayward boy ; or the suspicious looks 
of those who used to trust you? Whatever it is that has 
made you hopeless, “look now toward heaven:” there is 
nothing discouraging in that direction. If the Lord who 
made the heavens, and keeps the moon and the stars in their 
places, has given you a promise, you may be sure that he can 
make that promise good. 

And he believed in the Lord (v.6). Well, is that a very 
strange thing for a man to do? Was Abram peculiar in 
believing in the Lord, in view of what he knew of the Lord, 
and of what the Lord had done for and said to him? Yes, 
Abram was peculiar in this. It was just here that his chief 
peculiarity lay. It is in the possession of this same pecu- 
liarity that any man or woman of to-day can fairly claim to 
be a child of faithful Abraham, and a sharer in all of God’s 
blessings to him and to his seed forever. It is a very rare 
thing for a person to fully believe in the Lord ; a rare thing 
not only in the world at large, but in the Christian church. 
A real and unquestioning believer is a rarity anywhere. 
There are a great many Christians who believe in enterprise 
and hard work, who believe in prudence and good sense, who 
believe in well-invested capital, who believe in knowledge, 
who believe in wise training, who believe in opportunities 
and circumstances, and who at the same time admit that back 
of these and over them all isthe Lord. But there are not 
so many who believe in the Lord as apart from and in no 
way dependent on these agencies. He who really believes in 
the Lord must believe that an ignoramus with God’s blessing 
can do more than a learned scholar without it; that simple- 
hearted integrity can compass more in a business line than 
godless skill and energy ; that the smaller battalion on the 
side of the right is mightier than the larger one over against 
it; that a promise of God for our daily bread is a better 
dependence for the paying of our bills than a certified check 
of the strongest banking-house on the face of the earth. 
Abram believed in God when, to all human appearances, God’s 
promises were not possible of fulfillment. He who is not 
ready to believe God in spite of appearances has no faith 
that will be counted to him for righteousness. 

Whereby shall I know (vy. 8). Although Abram believed 
in the Lord, he asked the Lord for some visible sign in con- 
firmation of the covenant promises to him. That was quite 
right. There was no doubt implied in such a request. The 
belief that we are loved does not make us less desirous ot 
being toldso, We like to hear the words of affection spoken. 
It is no sign of doubt, but rather of confidence, that makes a 
wedding ring, or a visible pledge of unswerving friendship, 
precious to the one who receives it. God loves to be asked 
to give tokens of his fidelity. We can go to him in the 
utmost freedom, and request some confirmation of his 
promises to us. We can ask him how we are to know that 
we are in the path of duty, and what assurance he will vouch- 
safe that our course meets his approval. But we must be 
expectant of the token asked for; we must look for it with 
confidence; and when it comes, we must hold it precious as a 
token of that love which we had no reason to doubt before, 
and which is now only made doubly real and sure. 

Know of a surety that thy seed—(v. 13). God not only wants 
us to believe in him for now, but he wants us to believe in 
him for all time to come; to believe in him not alone for 
ourselves, but for our children also who are to come after us. 
The promises are to you and to your children; and God wants 
you to have the same faith in him for your children that you 
have in him for yourselves, and according to your faith, in 
each case, it will be unto you. God’s plans for those who 
love him run into the far future ; and his promises run as far 
as his plans. Whevever he calls men and women to his ser- 
vice, he has in mind something more than their immediate 
comfort and profit. He wants beginnings made, of which 
the end shall not be with themselves. In laying the founda- 
tions of a state, of a church, of a school, of a business enter- 
prise, of a family, we are to believe in the Lord as able and 
willing to give us a blessing now, and as ready to carry that 
blessing on into the distant future. It is not enough for us 
to work and pray and trust for ourselves and for the interests 
immediately involved in our activities ; but.we are to include 
those who are follow us, in our hope and in our faith; and 
we are to know of a surety that our seed shall inherit the 
blessings which our desires and our faith include. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


Here we have an illustration of the way in which mer 
doubt, and of the way in which they ought to trust; also of 
God’s way of dealing with his children’s doubts, and of the 
honor he puts upon their faith in him. 

God has given very explicit promises to the children of 





men. But these promises seem to have a great many things 
in the way of their performance. It is easier to see the 
obstacles than it is to see how God can surmount them. 
Looking at the obstacles inclines the best of men to doubt 
and distrust. And the longer the obstacles remain to be 
looked at, the harder it is to see how they can be got rid of. 
Abram had answered God’s first call with promptness. He 
had expected to have all that God promised to him. But as 
the years passed on, and he grew to be an old man without a 
child, he began to wonder how it was possible for God to 
make his family great enough to own all the land he lived 
in, and to be a blessing to all the world beyond. 

Then it was, just at the time when Abram most needed 
encouragement, that God came again to him and spoke words 
of cheer. God renewed his promise. That is God’s way 
with his children. When their faith needs strengthening, it 
shall be strengthened. One way of strengthening Abram’s 
faith was by telling him to look up to heaven. That isa 
good way for any of us to strengthen our weak faith. It is 
a better way than looking at any barriers in our path of duty. 

Abram believed in God. He took God at his word. He 
believed that God was to be depended on; that God would 
do as he promised to do, even if he took ten thousand miracles 
to make one promise good. That is the way to trust God. 
All of us ought to trust him to the same extent as that. 
There is no other belief in God that will satisfy God; or 
that will really satisfy ourselves. God was pleased with 
Abram’s belief in him. He counted it to Abram for right- 
eousness. He saw that a man who believed in God in that 
way, and to that extent, was in a right state toward God. 
God will count such faith in him as righteousness to any 
man who has it to-day. God proffers salvation to any sinner 
who will come and take it from the hands of Jesus Christ. 
The sinner who believes in God enough to rest right down 
on this proffered salvation just as it is proffered, is counted as 
righteous in the sight of God. And so with faith in God 
concerning every promise of help and guidance which he 
has spoken. 

The renewal of the promises to Abram, and to his seed 
after him, and the giving of a visible sign of the covenant 
at the request of Abram, are just what might be expected 
of God, in his love and considerateness. He will give us all 
the signs it is best for us to have in confirmation of his 
promises ; and every promise which he makes he will keep, 
whether we see how he can do so or not. 

And let it be borne in mind that our share in the promises 
to Abraham and to his seed depends on our believing in 
Jesus Christ—the Seed of Abram—(Gal. 3: 16) as our 
personal Saviour. “If ye be Christ’s, then are ye Abraham’s 
seed, and heirs according to the promise.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


Introductory.— What promise was given Abram at the 
time of his call? (Gen. 12: 2, 3.) When, in the progress of 
its fulfillment, was it re-affirmed? (Gen. 12: 6,7.) At what 
next distinct step in its progress was it re-asserted? (Gen. 
13: 14-16.) 

Verse 1.—What need called forth this constant repetition? 
Why are the future joys of the redeemed so constantly and 
variously presented in the Scriptures? (Gal. 6: 9.) Did 
Abram “fear” a failure of the promise, or destruction from 
the warlike tribes? Which clause of the Lord’s assurance 
seems to indicate the former, and which the latter? To which 
clause did Abram reply ? (vs. 2,3.) Is the Christian’s satis- 
faction found in present possession or in future prospect? 
(Heb. 6: 19; 1 Cor. 15:19.) What possessions had Abram 
at this time? How soon would they, and the promises, pass 
from him if Eliezer were his only heir? Show, by illustra- 
tion, that despondency is the result, not directly of adverse 
circumstance, but of waning hope? (1 Kings 19: 4; Rom. 
11: 2,3; with Acts 16: 25.) 

Verse 5.—What sign of the plentitude of the direct bless- 
ing promised Abram did the Lord appoint? Is this sign, in 
any sense, abiding still, or was it for Abram’s sole benefit? 
Who were included in this promise? (Gal. 3: 28, 29.) May 
the heirs of Abram claim his material or only his spiritual 
prosperity ? 

Verse 6.—How did Abram secure the realization of the 
promise in all its fullness? (Rom. 4: 20-22.) How is the 
relative value of faith and works, in justification, illustrated 
in Abram? (Rom. 4: 3-5, 16; James 2: 12-24.) By whom 
and for what purpose had Abram been led out of Ur? (v. 7.) 
What purpose is foreseen in the call of every disciple? 
What support to faith did Abram desire? (v.8.) Did Abram 
do well in this, or not? (Consider Luke 1: 18-20; John 20: 
29.) How was a covenant formally entered into? (vs. 9, 10.) 
When was such a covenant broken? (Jer. 34: 13, 18-20.) 
What was represented by the division into halves? What 
was the significance of passing between them? Why were 
these three animals selected? Why at three years of age? 
Why were the birds not parted? (Lev. 1: 17.) 

Verse 11.—The symbols of the covenant being arranged, 
how were they preserved from the destroyers while the Lord 
delayed his coming? Against what enemies of the covenant 
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is the vigilance of the church constantly demanded? Who 
are the two parties in the new covenant? (Heb. 7 : 22; 8: 6.) 
How was the calamity of a broken covenant averted in an 
hour of extreme danger? (Matt. 4: 1-11.) What significant 
darkness preceded the ratification of the covenant? (v. 12.) 
Name some of the events here foreshadowed? (vs. 13, 14.) 
(Matt. 27: 45,467) What glimpse of the doctrine of im- 
mortality is here given? (v. 15.) Why does the Lord delay 
the promised blessings to his children? (v. 16; 2 Pet. 3: 9.) 
What manifestations passed between those pieces? (v. 17.) 
Why were there two manifestations? (Ex. 19: 18; John 1:9; 
Acts 2:37) Should the two be regarded as representing but 
one? What was the extent of the land promised? Has 
Israel ever possessed the full territory? (2 Chron. 9: 26.) 





ILLUSTRATION HINTS. 


During one of the wars which raged on the continent of 
Europe several centuries ago, a division of an invading army 
occupied a small village for some time. The commanding 
officer made his headquarters at the house of a pious family. 
When the division left the village, the general was so pleased 
with the treatment which he had received, that he ordered a 
plate with the inscription, “ This house is under the protec- 
tion of General ——’’ to be placed over the door. Perilous 
days followed. The village was occupied again and again, 
and while all the other houses suffered more or less from the 
chances of war, the hand of violence was never lifted against 
that house. It stood peacefully and in safety during the 
war,—a fit emblem of the man who is shielded by God amid 
the conflicts of life. Ina Scotch Sunday-school the teacher, 
after reading Psalm 84: 11, asked one of the boys why God 
is called a shield. ‘“ Because he bears the dunts (blows) for 
us,” was the expressive reply. But God is more than a 
shield ; he is an exceeding great reward. When a fugitive, 
wearied, hungry, and thirsty, passes into a strong castle, he 
finds not only protection, but rest and food, and water drawn 
from the cool deep well in the courtyard. So he that trusts 
in God finds divine comfort and sustenance, as well as divine 
protection. Elijah found more than safety by the brook 
Cherith. It was atime of rest for him, unbroken by any 
care, for God sent food by the ravens, and withheld not words 
of guidance and encouragement. 

God promised Abram that he should be the founder of 
a great people, and a blessing to all mankind. The existence 
of the Jewish people, and the onward march of Christianity, 
are two facta which show how well that promise has been 
fulfilled. When the skeptical Frederick the Great asked his 
chaplain, in a sarcastic tone, to give in one word the evidences 
of the truth of the Christian religion, the chaplain answered, 
“ Judaism ;” and the king, we are told, was much struck with 
the justice and force of the answer. The token which God 
gave to Abram was the starry sky ; the token of his promises 
to us is the Jewish people. 

The root thought of inheritance in ancient law was the 
organic unity of the family. The head of the family, as 
representing it, assumed all executive power, and at his death 
this representation with its privileges and responsibilities 
passed over to the next relation. He was, in theeye of the law, 
the family. Accordingly, the promise to Abraham is also a 
promise to his seed. Parent and child are connected by 
subtle spiritual, moral, and physical bands, For the applica- 
tion of this thought, see the chapter, The Organic Unity of 
the Family, in Dr. Bushnell’s Christian Nurture. Inheri- 
tance in its modern sense is familiar to all. The heir, if he 
is a minor, does not enter upon full possession of the estate. 
It is his, but not yet under his own control. He waits till 
the time comes when he shall enter upon it, without any 
anxious fear lest it should prove not his after all. So 
Abraham, though God gave him no permanent possession in 
Canaan, never doubted that the land was his, and his seed’s 
after him. We, as Christians, are called to an inheritance in 
the heavens, and God, by wise discipline, is making us meet 
for it. The need of this preparation is faintly shown in the 
life of Rehoboam. When he inherited Solomon’s kingdom, 
the first acts of his reign showed how unfit he was for that 
inheritance. Thus arose discontent-and civil war, followed 
by the loss of the greater portion of his kingdom. Much 
more necessary is it that we should be made meet for the 
heavenly inheritance. With what trustful hearts ought we 
to go through life, “ giving thanks unto the Father, which 
hath made us meet to be partakers of the inheritance of the 
saints in light. 

Assured Protection.—See Bowes’s Illustrative Gatherings, 
Second Series, p. 131,—God Will Help; Foster’s Prose Ilus- 
trations, First Series, p. 27, 3 153,—A Wall of Defense; 
p. 31, 2 180,—Invisible Armor ; p. 178, 3 1410,—The Legend 
of Thecla; ¢ 1434,—The Fugitive Covenanter; p.. 232, 

1931,—Providential Deliverance; p. 294, % 2485,—The 
Escape of Brentius; Second Series, p. 203, 3 7713,—“It 
Shall Not Come Nigh Thee;” p, 236, 37926,—A Hedge of 
Defense ; 3 7928,—Prince Galitzin’s Bible ; p. 652, 3 11278,— 
A Watchful Providence; p. 681, § 11561,—A Christian’s 
Safety ; Bertram’s Homiletic Cyclopedia, p. 674, 24019,— 
God’s Ceaseless Care. 


p. 15, 2 1163,—A Modern Eliezer; vol. 8, p. 83, ? 1673,—A 
Hindoo Custom; Bowes’s Illustrative Gatherings, Second 
Series, p. 110,—Dr. Judson’s Prayer for His Posterity 
Bush’s Illustrations, p. 86, 3 635,—How to Train Children ; 
Second Series, p. 114, 3 7081,—Christianity and Children ; 
2 7099,—Thankfulness for Children; p. 337, 3 8676,—A 
Father’s Assurance ; Bertram’s Homiletic Cyclopedia, p. 132, 
2 766,—The Preciousness of Children ; Spencer’s Things 
New and Old, p. 291, 3 1090,—A Rabbinical Lllustration. 
Assured Inheritance.—See The Biblical Treasury, vol. 2, p. 
15, 3 729,—Israel’s Sojourn in Egypt ; Foster’s Prose Illus- 
trations, First Series, p. 79, 3 575,—From Father to Son; 
p. 102, § 746,—The Christian’s Legacy; p. 300, ? 2537,—A 
Present Inheritance ; p. 431, @ 3725,—The Inheritance of 
the Saints. 


BLACKBOARD HINTS. 
TRUST IN GOD 
| COUNTED FOR RIGHTEOUSNESS. 





| According to thy faith be it unto thee. 


THE EXCEEDING GREAT REWARD. 
PROSPERITY. DIVINE GUIDANCE. 
INHERITANCE. DIVINE APPROVAL. 


The blessing of the Lord, it maketh rich, 
and he addeth no sorrow with it. 
__ : ee ee } 
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| THE TRIUMPH OF FAITH. 
ABRAM { BELUEVED. 

| { WAS ACCOUNTED RIGHTEOUS. 
| 


The just shall live by faith. 


| THE LORD THY SHIELD. 
| HE WILL GIVE 


| 


GRACE GLORY 
On IN 
EARTH. HEAVEN. 


FEAR NOT! 


LOOK NOW TOWARD HEAVEN. 





ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL. 


An orientalism of the linguistic sort occurs in the opening 
verse of the lesson, which we would be better able to under- 
stand if the writers of elementary English grammars would 
only recognize the fact that our word-ending in -ing is often 
a real infinitive mood, as well as a participle or an abstract 
noun. The Hebrew words rendered “exceeding great” 
means “making exceeding great,” or “to make exceeding 
great.” The literal rendering is therefore, ‘‘ thy reward [in] 
making exceedingly great;” or, “thy reward to exceed 
abundantly.” But this literal rendering needs a knowledge 
of the Hebrew for its understanding, and perhaps conveys to 
the English reader a wrong meaning. The sense is not that 
God is to make Abram exceeding great, but that his reward— 
God, Jehovah—is to prove greater and greater, exceedingly. 
The rendering of our English Bible is hardly to be found 
fault with ; and yet it lacks the vividness, if not the force, of 
the original. The Septuagint translators took another view, 
which has been approved by some very eminent scholars, but 
which seems weaker. It is, “and thy reward shall be exceed- 
ing great,” or, multiplied exceedingly. In either case it 
would seem that God is still Abram’s reward, though the 
Septuagint translation is open to another interpretation. “I 
go childless,” is “I am going on childiess;” but the dreary 
sound of the original can hardly be conveyed in English. 
To this add the oriental fact that to be without a child deprived 
a man of his dearest hope and most ardent desire. 

The “steward of my house” is literally “the son of the 
business of my house.” He was no slave; but the word 
“son” implies no more than that he was devoted chiefly or 
entirely to the business. That oriental idiom is familiar. 
But in the next verse we have asimilar phrase, which may 
even be viewed as a contracted form of that rendered “ steward 
of my house.” That phrase is “one born in my house.” 
This rendering is not literal: it is “a son of my house.” 
That rendering should be kept. The phrase is quite different 
from that in Genesis 14: 14, where “ born in his own house ” 
is a literal rendering. In the present case, Eliezer is there- 





Promised Posterity—See The Biblical Treasury, vol. 6, 


who is in the house as devoted to his business. Probably the 
truest way to look at it is the one just hinted, namely, that 
“son of my house” is a contracted repetition of “son of the 
business of my house;” and that the entire verse (3) is 
substantially a varied repetition of the latter part of verse 2. 


“Ts mine heir” means literally “ shall inherit (or possess) 
me.” Heirship in the oriental tribes, especially of a sort 
which involves the patriarchal leadership of the clan, does 
not go altogether by fixed rules. Force or ability has much 
to do with it. It may be said, indeed, that the rules are fixed ; 
but the succession is not practically always governed by them. 
The eldest son has a secure place if he is able to fill it—fill 
it even poorly; but if there is no son, a servant might take 
the place without being a rare phenomenon. Force and fraud 
do not always settle such questions, either. Nor is this a 
thing so very strange. Let any one who wishes read a compe- 
tent law-book on the descent of the English crown, and see 
how little fixed rules have meant when confronted with legal 
astuteness or fiction. This may seem a singular light in 
which to look at either oriental or occidental facts and laws; 
but the writer has purposely put it in that way in order to 
suggest some reflection upon the higher rule of the Almighty, 
who disposes of human power and wealth, through the good- 
ness, the iniquity, the wrath, or the negligence of men, in 
ways and for ends which human laws alone, without an occa- 
sional upsetting, would hardly be able to bring about before 
the reign of universal love to God and to one’s neighbor shall 
be brought about. 

Before leaving the subject of the “son of my house,” it is 
to be remarked that the expression also can mean one belong- 
ing to the house, merely, and subject to the patriarchal rule. 
But it hardly admits the idea of a slave. 

It is noteworthy that as a sign in the heavens was given to 
Noah, when man was re-established on earth, so now a sign 
of equal loftiness and permanence is given to Abram. The 
fixed stars are an enduring sign of glory to the faithfulness 
which rewards the faith of the father of the faithful. In the 
mean latitude of the United States we do not fairly know 
what is the brilliancy of an oriental night. Where Abram 
was, the outermost stars of the Great Bear scarcely escape 
dipping into the sea (Virgil was wrong in making the poet 
at Dido’s court sing to Aineas why those stars at Carthage 
feared to wet themselves in the ocean), and many southern 
stars ever below our horizon are raised into glorious view. 
But the serene clearness of the sky in Abram’s land of 
sojourning brings out many more sparkling gems of light 
than we can see. The writer has often seen Venus cast a 
shadow there; and many a cluster and nebula are visible 
there which cannot be seen here without a telescope. Yet— 
this copy of The Sunday School Times will go to many a land 
where more stars can be seen than were discerned by Abram’s 
eye; and many will read it under a sky where constellations 
are overhead which never rose to him, Bright as was the 
eastern sky over his head, his children now see skies not 
known to him. And who will fail to be reminded that as his 
children of the faith have multiplied, and the greater and 
lesser lights are burning and shining with vastly more effect 
upon the world under a kinder and purer heaven of mercy 
and righteousness than Abram eyer knew, so the sign of “the 
stars of heaven for multitude” has increased in significance 
under the appliances of modern science, till imagination 
sinks under the burden. 

“When the fowls came down upon the carcasses” is an 
expression so easily understood in the East, that its matter- 
of-course way of introduction here forms an extremely natural 
touch. “ Fowls” means birds of prey. These abound in the 
East, and, indeed, in most warm countries, to an extent that 
the inhabitants of the colder parts of the temperate zones 
have scarcely any idea. Eagles, hawks, and buzzards are 
very common. Rarely does one ride over a mountain pass, 
or move along under high crags without seeing some of the 
tribe soaring in the air or perched on a beetling rock. The 
soaring eagle is the least common, but is to be seen often 
enough. An animal is not long dead in the solitary places 
before the birds of prey are about him in full congregation. 
“Where the carcass is, there will the eagles be gathered 
together.” Abram’s watch and driving away the birds was 
by no means useless. The watch of Rizpah, in 2 Samuel 
21:. 10, will also be remembered. In Cairo, as in many 
American cities, vultures or buzzards are still not infrequent 
scavengers. They are to be seen perched on the houses, and 
sémmetimes walking the streets. On the great pyramid the 
traveler will sometimes see the eagles soaring below him. 
In Cyprus the writer has ridden along a precipice where 
they were swaying in the air beneath; and again ridden 
along the path under the cliffs, and seen them perched high 
above on the cliffs, sometimes alone, and sometimes three or 
four together. 


In the East, though less so than in more southern countries, 
the sun rises with a flash, and sets in quickly succeeding 
darkness. Twilight is shorter the nearer we get to the 
vertical sun. But the “horror of great darkness” must have 
been something more. The “deep sleep” was of the same 
sort that fell upon Adam when his rib was taken out and 





fore not mentioned as a born slave of the house; but as one 


built up into Eve. 
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HORACE BUSHNELL’S LIFE AND 
LETTERS,* 
[Second notice. } 

“So far from being able to take care of myself,” says 
Horace Bushnell, in telling the story of his start in life 
at bis birth, “I was only a little and confusedly con- 
scious of myself; or that I was anybody; and when I 
broke into this little confused consciousness, it was with 
acry. ,.. But my God and my good mother both heard 
the cry, and went to the task of strengthening and com- 
forting me together, and were able erelong to get a smile 
upon my face.” It was at avery early age, however, 
that Horace Bushnell came to a sense of his personal 
identity, and of his individual force and responsibility. 
* Questioned, when a gray-haired man, by a New 
Preston friend, as to the time when he first became con- 
scious of his own powers, his reply was, ‘In a little old 
school- house that stood in your pasture lot, when I was 
sitting on a slab with legs in it so long that my feet did 
not touch the floor, there I first got the idea that I was a 
power,’ ” 

Horace Bushnell was born, in 1802, in the town of 
Litchfield, Connecticut—the birthplace also of the Rev. 
Dr. John Pierpont, of Bishop F. D, Huntington, of the 
Rey, Henry Ward Beecher, of the Rev, Dr. Charles 
Wadsworth, and of many o‘her clergymen of more or 
Jess national prominence, Graduated at Yale College in 
1827, in the class with the Rey, Drs. Cortlandt Van 
Reusselaer, and William Adams, Henry Durant, founder 
of the College of California, and N, P. Willis, he was suc- 
cessively a teacher in Norwich, Connecticut, one of the 
editors of the New York Journal of Commerce, a law 
student, a tutor in Yale College, and a Congregational 
minister. His first Christian profession was made when 
he was about nineteen years old; but after that he passed 
through a long season of mental struggles on the whole 
subject of religion—an experience which gave him sym- 
pathy with honest doubters all his life through. He was 
hardly out from his divinity school course before he was 
ealled to the North Congregational Church in Hartford, 
where he was settled, and remained as a pastor for more 
than a quarter of a century—his only pastorate. He 
died in 1876, having been in poor health for more than 
twenty years, but working meantime with rare industry 
and energy, and proving himself by his work the power 
which he had felt himself to be in the earlier years of his 
long and eventful life. 

By his published sermons and addresses, and by his 
treatises on various theological and metaphysical ques- 
tions, Dr. Bushnell commanded the attention of the 
reading and thinking public on both sides of the Atlantic. 
His great work on Nature and the Supernatural was a 
most important contribution to the literature of Christian 
evidences—its central chapter, “The character of Jesus 
forbids his possible classification with men,” being con- 
fessedly one of the most convincing arguments for the 
divinity of the Lord Jesus which has ever been given to 
the world. His work on Christian Nature has made its 
impress on the generation in Great Britain as well as in 
the United States. Twice, at least, Dr. Bushnell was 
called to a college presidency, but he preferred to remain 
in the pastorate until his poor health forbade his reten- 
tion of the responsibilities of any such position, After 
this, however, his occasional addresses at colleges and 
theological seminaries, as well as his public writings, con- 
tinued his active influence over those who were or were 
to be the leaders of religious thought and actign. 

In ‘his Life there are some pleasing glimpses of the 
influences and agencies which entered into the composi- 
tion of Horace Bushnell’s character, and which aided in 
its shaping and final direction. First, there was his good 
mother. Even before his birth she had, in her heart, 
“made an offering of her unborn to God, dedicating him 
forever to his service and ministry. From this hidden 
purpose she never swerved; and when he went into the 
study of law, after leaving college, she said, ‘If he is 
hot a minister, I shall not know what to think of it.’” 
“Intimacy and companionship with this good mother 
were his education, interweaving their influences with the 
yery fibres of his being, and preparing him by their 
inspirations for the work before him.” Then there was 
a grandmother, away up in Vermont, a remarkable 
woman, exercising a remarkable influence over him. She 
was a Methodist, living with her husband in a log- 
house in a new settlement, and seeing to it that there was 
regular Sunday worship in that house for the little com- 
munity about her. Having picked out a young man to 





* Life and Letters of Horace Bushnell. 8vo, cloth, pp. x, 57% New 
York : Harper & Brothers. Price, $3.00. 
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read sermons at her weekly service, she took him by him- 
self one Sunday, and told him that the Lord wanted 
him to be a Methodist preacher, He said he was not 
even a Christian. She told him he must be that, that he 
might be the other. Asa result of this, he surrendered 
himself to Christ’s service, “And thus began the public 
story of the great Bishop Hedding, one of the most 
talented and grandly executive men of the, Methodist 
Episcopal Church—led into his work and office, we may 
say, by the counsel and prayers of his woman-bishop 
guide.” Of the influence of this grandmother over 
himself, Dr. Bushnell says: ‘“ Though I knew her only 
in my childhood, and then only on visits twice made of 
a few days each, she has been almost visibly with me, 
and yoing, as it were, through me by a kind of subtle 
waft, down to the present hour. . . . Whether it is that 
she made impressions on my childhood by means I do 
not recall, or whether by sending me messages and verses 
of her own composing in her letters to my father, she 
knit into my feeling the conviction that she had 
religious expectations for me, felt but not expressed, I do 
not know. But somehow she has been always with me, 
and upon me, felt as a silent, subtly operative presence 
of good. Perhaps it is only my fancy ; but such fancies 
come by laws, and ¢annot be raised by everybody.” 
Again, there was his country school teacher—‘ that 
friendly teacher who had the address to start a first feel- 
ing of enthusiasm, and awaken the first sense of power.” 
“Whenever I think of him,” says Dr. Bushnell, “he 
rises up to me in the far background of memory, as 
bright as if he had borne the seven stars in his hair.” 
But most prominent of all there stands out in this story 
the influence, on his character and thought and life- 
work, of his good wife. Rarely has any great man 
seemed more indebted to his wife for inspirations, for 
counsel, and for cheer; and rarely has any man been 
freer to recognize and to express this indebtedness. 
“These blessed communings that I have had with you 
for sO many years, and especially the last ten or fifteen,” 
he wrote to her in his later life, “come across me every 
few days, like waves in the memory, and my soul is 
bathed in their refreshment as by nothing else in this 
world. I count just these to be the best and richest gifts 
of good that God has bestowed upon me next to the gift 
of his dear Son himself. And it ought to be a comfort 
to you to know that I connect all my best progress in 
truth and character with your instigations thus received.” 

The characteristics of Dr. Bushnell; his originality of 
thought—his habit, as he expressed it to the writer, “of 
looking at truth from another corner of the room ;” his 
quaintness of manner and phrase—his fresh and forcible 
way of putting things; his sturdy and unflinching inde- 
pendence of opinion and action, coupled with his sensi- 
tiveness to the good opinion of others; his love of the 
beautiful in nature and art; the warmth of his attach- 
ments to family and friends; his energy and determina- 
tion in purpose and action, in spite of ill health, or of 
oppositions and hindrances; the bent of his mind in the 
direction of practical affairs; hit administrative abilities; 
and the depth and sincerity of his spiritual nature,—are 
brought out most admirably both by description and 
illustration in his Life and Letters, making this volume 
as readable as it is full of suggestions to thought in 
varied directions. Not only is Dr. Bushnell here shown 
as a man, in his personal struggles and aims, as a 
husband and father and friend, as a pastor, as a citizen, 
asa public benefactor ; but a hundred things in which 
he was interested, and about which he wrote and spoke, 
are also made prominent in such a way that the reader 
must have a succession of fresh thoughts about them 
long after the book is laid aside. His letters, like his 
sermons, are full of germinal thoughts; and they are 
sure to be reproductive in the minds of very many for 
years to come. 


The time has gone by when languages were learned 
solely as “discipline for the mind,” for nowadays special 
students in any branch of science desire to be able to 
read the contributions of workers in all the enlightened 
nations. It is therefore more and morean object to know 
the most rapid, as well as the surest, method of acquiring 
a working knowledge of other tongues. In pursuing this 
object, practice is everything ; and no theory is so valu- 
able as persistence in the particular theory chosen, or the 
systematic alternation of work with two or more theories 
to the end. Method is necessary, though one cannot be 
a slave of method. A series of suggestive essays on the 
subject is to be found in The Study of Languages brought 
back to its First Principles, by C.’ Marcel. ‘But on its 
own principles, the book is only of use to a few; nor has 
it any ideas that speak with force to others than those 
who have made sufficient progress to cast it aside—and 





then, in most cases, such students have thought out the 
same things for themselves, and do not care for another 
man’s mould in which to cool their own melted metal. 
Or, to take another view of it, no one cares for a map of 
the paving-stones Of a long street which he has traveled, 
—or which he has not. (4to, paper, pp. 97. New York: 
J, Fitzgerald & Co., 143 Fourth Avenue. Price, fifteen 
cents. ) 


The industry of the Abbott brothers in compiling 
index-books and digests of various branches of the law 
of the land, is well known. Perhaps a work more within 
the author’s sphere than any he hes heretofore edited in 
whole or in part, is Judge and Jury, by Benjamin 
Vaughan Abbott, one of these busy brothers. This 
work purports to be a popular explanation of the leading 
topics in the law of the land, written and unwritten ; 
and, as such, fills its place very well indeed. The infor- 
mation conveyed is very great in quantity, very useful in 
quality, and very clearly put. The only drawback to the 
pleasure of reading it is the author’s too frequent lapse 
into a very artificial hamor,—a humor that is well enough 
for the winged-worded discussions at chambers, or before 
the jury, but as much out of place in a book of such 
merit as a sprawling blot on a fair manuscript page. 
The title, Judge and Jury, is simply a name; but per- 
haps no descriptive title could be found short enough. 
(12mo0, cloth, pp. iv, 482. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. Price, $2.00.) 


A good collection of illustrations of earlier biblical 
history, down to the time of Esther, is to be found in 
Canon Rawlinson’s Sistorical Illustrations ef the Old 
Testament, The first, or English, edition was published 
by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
The American edition, with additions by the late Pro- 
fessor H. B. Hackett, first. published in Boston in 1873, 
and now reissued, is superior in many respects to the 
English edition, The advance in Assyrian studies has 
changed several of the positions taken by the author, as 
well as some taken, or amplified, by the American editor. 
Yet it will prove, as heretofore, a handy and useful vol- 
ume, (l6mo, cloth, pp. x, 287. Chicago: Henry A. 
Sumner & Co.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 

Work on the great English dictionary to be produced 
under the care of the London Philological Society, with 
the aid of many helpers in England and America, is 
being constantly pushed forward with such speed as is 
consistent with due accuracy. A third of the material 
for the letter A is now ready for type, but it is not 
intended to begin printing before 1882, 





The attractiveness and usefulness of St. Nicholas have 
been somewhat marred, of late, in the eyes of judicious 
readers, by the introduction of an undue element of 
slavgy talk in some of the stories. Vivacity of style is 
dearly bought when accuracy and propriety are the price 
paid for it. We also regret that the magazine prints 
matter like the series now appearing under the title of 
The Major’s Big-talk Stories. Such Munchausen fictions 
are readily swallowed, even by many intelligent children, 
and it is not easy to efface the impressions they make 
upon the mind. Pure fairy stories are not objectionable, 
for a fable and a falsehood are clearly distinguished in a 
child’s mind, thanks to his possession of the imaginative 
faculty; but it is another thing to ask young readers to 
know the difference between a peculiar fact in natural 
history and an Adirondack or South American fabrica- 
tion. 


The frontispiece of Scribner’s Monthly for August is 
an uncommonly good piece of woodcut engraving, the 
subject being Fra Bartolomeo’s portrait of Savonarola. 
The picture really leaves nothing to be desired. An 
accompanying article on the great Roman Catholic 
reformer, by Linda Villari, is an adequate summary of the 
leading events in his remarkable life. Mr. George M. 
Grant’s soberly valuable series of papers on Canada is 
brought to a close,—a series, however, in which there has 
been no very evident connection between the text and 
the pictures, save that both have been excellent, and 
connected with the same general subject. Mr. John 
Burroughs’s paper on the Hudson River is accompanied 
by somewhat unsatisfactory pictures; and the carefully 
produced reproductions of some of Mr. Seymour Haden’s 
etchings, accompanying an article by Mr. Hamerton, 
show how difficult it is to put forth suitable woodcut 
copies of etched designs. The first of a series of papers 
on Dickens’s London is excellent in its illustrations but 
somewhat disappointing in its text.——Mr, Longfellow’s 
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weibliag appreciative poem on Robert Burns is the leading 
feature in Harper’s Magazine, The last accompanying 


illustration, in which a bad portrait’ of Mr. Longfellow | 


is included, is in poor taste. An opening article on the 
islands of Maine, by Mr. W. H. Bishop, is worthy of so 
noble a subject only in the illustrations By which it is 
accompanied. The Happy Hunting Ground, a descrip- 
tive Newport sketch by Mr. Philip. O. Sullivan, is 
accompanied by ambitious but very ill-drawn pictures by 
Miss Maria R. Oakey, who is plainly not at home in 
woodcut illustration. These pictures are worthy of no 
better adjectives than wooden and lifeless. The second 
of Mrs. R. H. Davis’s pleasant papers on By-Paths in the 
Mountains is well illustrated.——Lippincott’s Magazine 
contains a pleasant article by Miss Rose Kingsley, a 
daughter of the great novelist, on An Old English 
Home ; a practical discussion, by Mr. G. J. Varney, of 
the best methods of protection against lightning; and a 
too trivial account, by Mr. W. O. Bates, of American 
ballooning. The most valuable paper in the number is 


a carefully prepared article by Mra, A. E. Barr,~~National | 


Music an Interpreter of National Character. Thisarticle 
is well worth study by musical people.——In the August 
Atlantic is an honestly written. article by an English- 
woman who has lately become a resident of a New 
England “ hill-country” town, on the characteristics of 
inland New England. Her conclusions, both of praise 
and blame, will be found worth reading by those inter- 
ested in that important theme, the social life of our 
people. Mr, F. D. Millet, the Boston painter, contrib- 
utes some wholesome criticisms on the art methods of 
the late W. M. Hunt, in which, while recognizing their 
excellences, he notes inherent defects. Dr. Holmes’s 
poem, on growing old, is written in the characteristic 
style of our great humorous poet. Notice of Mr. Aldrich’s 

serial, The Stillwater Tragedy, may best be deferred until 
its completion, which now seems near, 


WORK AND WORKERS. 


pias AVES 
CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1880. 





Kansas, state, at Bismarck Grove-...---------.---- Aug. 10-12 
Vermont, state, at Rutland_......-.---- September or October 
Maine, state, at Brunswick... ......----------.- Oct. 12, 13 
Pennsylvania, state, at Lancaster............--- October 12-14 


New Hampshire, state, at Manchester. ............. -Noy. 9-11 
Rhode Island, state, at Provid ----Noy. 10, 11 
New Jersey, state, at Camden. .-- Wiha Noy. 16-18 











SUNDAY-SCHOOL ASSEMBLIES. 


LR RS TEE ba na a ah August 3-19 
Kansas, at Bismarck Grove .......--- ... ---------- Aug. 10-19 
United Brethren Camp Ground, Lisbon, Iowa_..-August 13-18 
Island Heights, New Jersey-...------ .----2 ----- August 18-22 


New England, at South Framingham, Mass..Aug. 23 to Sept. 1 


FOREIGN SUNDAY-SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


The July meeting of the Foreign Sunday-school Asso- 
ciation was well attended. It was conducted by Mr, 
Partridge, in the absence of the president. 

Mr. J. L. Thompson, editor of The Bombay Guardian, 
writes as follows: ‘‘ Medical Mission, Neyoor Colachel 
Travencore, India. I write on account of the Sunday- 
schools for heathen girls and boys, which for thé ‘past 
four years have been doing much good, under God, 
amongst the parents as well as the children. Heathen 
parents are now anxious that their children should be 
instructed in Bible truth, and the little ones are eager to 
learn, and convey what they learn to their parents. One 
girl, whose father was ill, was pointed out with the 
remark, ‘She prays to God every night.’ Once our Bible 
woman was surprised, when, among a gathering of 
women, one called upon her child to pray when the 
teaching was finished. With great solemnity the girl 
rose and repeated the Lord’s Prayer, which, from the 
child’s mouth, had a deep effect upon all present. Two 
girls, Syriac Christians, professed their faith in Christi; 
and one of our pupils, who first learned her letters in 
the schools opened by us, is now a communicant, and a 
teacher in the girls’ school at Travencore. There ‘are 
four schools and a young men’s class, which has an 
average attendance of ten or twelve, all taught by young 
men attending the medical students’ class, who are in 
training for medical missionaries. We would be able to 
extend this work to other villages that are asking 
for schools, if we had books and papers to keep up 
the interest in it.’ Mr. J. H. Harker writes from 
Travencore, India: ‘‘The subject upon which you have 
addressed me is a deeply interesting one, and at the 
present time is engaging my attention very much. The 
people here are only emerging from the deepest degrada- 





OTST Cane ST ea 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL STATISTICS OF ALL NATIONS, 


Compiled from reports presented At the Robert Raikes Cefitenary. London, England, June 2% to July 8» 1880; and estimates for territory not 


represented. By E. Payson PORTER, Philadelphia, Penn., U.S. A., Statistical Secretary of the International Sunday-schoo!l Convention for the 


United States and British American Provinces. 


Norsg.—The following statistics fries ne Dpflted States,Great Britain. British American Provinces, Sweden, Switzerland, France, Germany, 


Ne ae and Australia are well authent 


Bases for estimates in other countries were given by persons whose sare are attached, excepting 


Denmark and Hawaii. In these countries, and where no name is given, the estimates are made by myself —E. P. P. 
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Schools. Teachers. Scholars. Total. 
. 
Europe. 
England and Wales......-.---.cee00----| ws wneee 422. 4 3,800,000 4,222,222 
DS. 2 neentesetmeethedaasladee|  ., gence 47,972 494.533 542,405 Fountain J. Hartley, Statistical Secretary 
Un cneh anid Seta Raeetindcsy | *Nccece 30,175 $20,920 351 London (England) Sunday- school Union. 
Total, Great Britatn...<..secsenw----| sa-eus 500,369 4,615,453 5,115.822 
IRE WE cabo cease oepammeccemep Geers! = cence 5,600 65,000 70, 
8 SD, echetnithentb at 100 15,000 150,000 165,000 Pastor Dr. P puyes Os Gottenderey 
SIGE WAU eacmiucepscqepenaagepesepenpeees| =—=«- enn 4,000 45,0.0 49,000 Me. Ussing, 
Germany 2,000 10,000 200, 000 210,u00 Mr. W. Sieckelmnan, Heidelberg. 
Cay Of BOTUWW cdisccccaccdcccccssetes| = = ceesss =| enenee 22,000 
ane} ° 1,000 3,000 wrens 103,000 Pastor J. M. Heybreck, Holland, 
eaian- Gy.i) «| wedece 9, 
City of Rotter . hen Sige 8,000 
Belgium 50 112 1,100 1,213 Pasteur A. Brocher, Belgium. 
France ......-+«+« 1,08) 4,500 45,000 49,500 Rev. Paul Cook, Paris. 
Ciy of Paris 8138 8,414 j Pasteur H, Paumier, Paris, 
Switzerland ......-... 776 5,320 76 ,260 81,580 
ch Switzertand 601 3,128 36.260 | Pasteur Jan|\ Sook, Switzerland, 
175 2,192 40,000 ! Pastor Dr. B oer , Switzeriand. 
TROD yy 0.5. sb.ccevccses ccs 150 600 10,000 10,600 Rey. A. Meille, Florence. 
ee eee : > to od ie } | Mtr. albert Woodruff, New York, U. 8. A. 
In Europe, not enumerated above.....—«----- 1,000 15,000 16,000 
AsIa , 
. 
Btn gs wdews bE SEES. ob SUL ssi cccbocce 68 272 3,000 3,272 Pastor Jacob, Oroomiah, Persia. 
Oiker™ portions of Asia................. es 1,500 35,000 36,500 
Bomepm 214 alii | hw oY ccwce 300 15,000 | 15300 | 
NortTH AMERICA. | | 
United States.......-.....-  ...2- eee. } 82.261 886,328 6.623 124 } 7, ee | EK. Pausop Porter, Philade!phia, Penn. 
British American Provinces _....... 5,640 42,912 826,330 | Rev. William Millard, ‘Toronto, Ont. 
Other portions of North America..... | 600 2,500 25 000 | st 
SouTm AMERICA: [3 ccocee 3,000 150,000 | 153,000 
OCEANIA. | 
PRURREEER gncnen0c-c-. coscececcgncnwep ades 1,300 12,000 100,400 112,000 | Mr. H. E. Wade, Melbourne. 
City of \Melbourne..... ons 7 1,300 14,000 | 
Tusmania ............- ai 1,200 11.800 I | Rev. R. S. Duff, M.A., Hobart Town. 
New Zealand .. ........--.- 300 3,00 30,000 33,000 Mr. Edward Glanville, New Zeaiand. 
Reported in the (London) Union..... 121 1,130 10,527 
Hawalian ay Ee ee 1,300 15,000 16.800 | Henry Waterhouse, Gen’! Sec’'y, Honoluta, 
Other portions of Polynesia ........... oanet 1,500 25,000 26,500 
RECAPITULATION, 
Sunday-School 
Teachers. Scholars. Total 
flute f Rot 
} 
Europe 550,001 | 6,332,813 5,882,814 
RD, ccoccceeuaeeedpaccosqaecepesenoqescan 1,772 | 38,000 39,772 
AFRICA 300 15,000 15 300 
NogrTH AMEBICA 931,740 6,974,454 7,908,194 
SouTH AMERICA 3,000 150,000 | 153,000 
OCEANIA 17,800 170,000 187,800 
WoRLD p 


tion and ignorance, and by far the greater number of 
them are unable to read. They are what are called low- 
caste people, and are much despised by the higher castes. 
Fifty years ago, if one of these people saw a Brahmin 
walking along the road, he was obliged to turn off the 
road, and not come nearer to the Brahmin than a 
hundred yards. They were not permitted to appear in 
law courts, nor to carry an umbrella in the hottest days, 
and their women were positively forbidden to wear any- 
thing in the shape of clothing above their waists. They 
have suffered. in many fierce persecutions, but the mis- 
sionaries have obtained great mercies and blessings for 
them, and they are now rising and becoming a moral 
power in the country. Traveneore is governed by a 
native Rajah, and he favors us, althongh in times past 
our church endured great persecution. He now makes 
us a grant for educating the poorer classes, although he 
knows we make it our distinct object to teach these chil- 
dren Obristian truth. Two days ago we opened a new 
church close:to.a large idol temple. The heathen were 
furious; but all in vain; the building was completed, 
and now at least one temple of the Christian God 
stands side by side almost with the heathen palace, and 
is crowded with people rejoicing in the name of Christ, 
I have a few Sunday-schools, and am anxious to Have 
more. If you could send help in the shape of a few 
illustrated cards or books, it would greatly aid in the 
work. Iam a Sunday-school boy myself. In a Sunday- 
school I first gave myself to Christ, and resolved to be a 
missionary. It is through the Sunday-school that I am 
what Lam; and as long as I live I shall praise God for 
putting it into the hearts of his servants to establish this 
blessed institution,” 


The Rev. A. W. Clark writes from Prague, Bohemia, 
acknowledging the receipt of twenty dollars sent him by 
the Society. He says: “The six Sunday-schools for 
which you sent the money, will receive itat once. You 
cannot imagine the joy of the children and their parents 
in receiving for their Sunday-school a small library. 
Little by little the interest in the Sunday-school question 
in Bohemia is on the increase, and it would be a great 
incentive if I could say to pastors and teachers ‘ A small 
library worth five dollars willbe given to each new 
Sunday-school organized before January 1, 1880. If 
this led to the formation of twenty Sunday-schools in 
all Austria I should be astonished.” 


Mr. T. F. Wallace, of Zacatecas, Mexico, says that 


Zacatecas Mission embraces San Leniz as well as some 
ten or eleven different. preaching-points in the state’of 
Zacatecas. Little"has been done in that part of Mexico 
in Sunday-school work, and yet the workers feel that the 
future strength and influence of the church depends 
upon the children. He adds: “ We established a Sunday- 
school here two weeks ago. Twenty-five or twenty-eight 
scholars came the first ¢ay, and an increase of twelve or 
fourteen the secofid. Our® great need is materialfor 
teachers, and this, with God’s blessing, we propose to 
manufacture in our school. We:shall at-once try to open 
another Sunday-school at Cas, and in other places as soon 
as practicable,” 4 

Mr. J; Delord of Nismes, France, a Sunday-school 
agent, says: “Our visits are from day to day more 
interesting; they. begin to call me from all sides both 
to form new schools and to encourage weakgnes, . I have 
visited ninety schools, and have contributed to sixteen.” 

Mr. Boell of Langen’ Schwalbach, Germany, has 
opened a new Sunday-school of a hundred and twenty 
children, all between the ages of ten and twelve. Quite 
as many more stand at the door during the session, but 
he cannot ask them in, for he has no teachers to help 
him, His single assistant aids by playing the organ. 
The children of this school were very much pleased by 
the gift of eight dollars from the Society to buy theme 4 
little library. 

A correspoudent in San Luis writes : “ We have a Bible 
class in San Luis, in which old and young all in one 
class receive instruction. We feel that this year, 1880, 
is a fit time for us to give a new impulse to work, and so 
we propose to celebrate im this»way the centennial of the 
establishment of Sunday-schools in. England by Robert 
Raikes. We shall neéd allthe help you ‘car give us, but 
most of all we shall need the nelp of iyene prayers.” 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL CENTENARY. 


—In order to print full reports of the addresses and 
proceedings of the London’ Sunday-school Oentenary, 
The London Sunday-school Chronicle sliowed much @i- 
terprise. On July I, July 3, July 8, and July 10, it issued 
“Oentenary double numbers,” each of which contained 
from twenty-two to twenty-four closely printed pages of 
reading-matter. 


—Of the Chicago celebration of the Sunday-school 
Centenary, June 26, The National Sunday-school Teacher 





says: ‘Chicago celebrated the Centennial by a mass 





See sila 
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Sunday-school meeting, Saturday, June 26, 
in the Exposition building. About four 
thousand children and teachers came to- 
gether, and listened to addresses by the 
Rev. Dr. Holland, the Rev. Dr. F. A. 
Noble, and Mr. B, F. Jacobs. Though 
the addresses every way were worthy, the 
hall was too large, the noises and echoes 
too numerous, and, distinctly to be heard, 
a man with an ordin pair of lungs 
would have had to s through a mega- 
phone.” 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
44,500 copies. Advertisers are free to exam- 
ine the subscription list at any time. The 
uniform advertising rate for ordinary adver- 
tisements is 20 cents per agate line for each 
and every insertion. 

I, L. Oragin & Oo., 116 So. Fourth 8t., 
Philadelphia, will send by mail, gratis, to 
any address, a sample of the celebrated 
Dobbins Electric Soap, on receipt of 15 
cents, = exactly pays postage. - 


Agents Wanted | for the > enlarged 
Pictorial edition of A 
BY ONE 


OOL’S ERRAND, -ssis 


or THE 
The Greatest Nstory since Uncle Tom's 
deste te wh to which le 0a is sadeds ta the A mo anker, 


THE INVISIBLE EMPIRE. 





L yy Great a: in One berks hte Inustrated. 
#& thrilling book indeed 
“ Holds the critic bound. 


Commerctal. 

by tg) yes — 

tains no similar picture '—/nternational . “The 

werful = and social study since 
urter. 


Jadin.’ “If this book denis move men 
then we tones mistaken the American 


pinnae ot “Tt will do more to arouse an a inetrect 
country any wea which I know. Ba Gov. (Ham. 
antl “ Apri haw 1 at valuable. lhope it will be 


The one Ha pmo for the no Campaign. 


Terrtto taken. write at ag 
PORDS- HOW 4. & MULDERT, st rere’ Park Place, New York Yo 


AGENTS WANTED to Sell the NEW 


F RiMiNGFORPROFT 








oney on the Farm. 
440) rans Bend i ior releculars a 








AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 
ICTORIAL. 


< HISTORYorm WORLD 


7 Lond \enthentie accoun 
n tim tA 5 
history of the Bay: cad il of the Greek and - omtae 
Km the middle conn the c da] 
sys @ discovery and bane anne 
ot the New World, etc. ete. - It contains eta fine his 
orical engravings, an © most co! 
ot the World ever publ Bend for an 


pages and extra terms toagents. Address 
NATIONAL PuRtisHIne Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


for tirel 
Agents Wanted joa reastital viter- 
ary and Poetical Work. Standard, valu- 


able, and Deatemelz printed and bound. 24 
full-page and numerous other illustrations. 
Sells at sight. Sample pages sent upon appli- 


W. G. HOLMES, Publisher, 


77 Madison Street, Chicago. 


AGENTS WANTED for the 
morte lican Man pert 


Histori- 
eet hee ieee 
Six books in one. ted by 
Ha .D. 1 
of Gen. 


iv. 
a life 
of 








ar, By Rev. G, 


rthur Draper, 
Bib. oF New York. Over 500 ratip. 
™s 


i In autho 
authenticity, style and ter 
agents, we have no competitor. 

E. B. T, Publisher, 
787 Broadway, N. Y. 


AGENTS WANTED 
THE OBJECT TEACHING BIBLE 


The best Bible we have ever seen. 


We bought 
and Teally think | it is worth joule 
its cost. "The ohit ldren will love it, and receive everlast- 
py be gree ie mite 2 Weweomn Civienaen ddeorass 
yt ue Give age, ex- 
verienoe and togoTes 
_ Send this. wey J. LLAND, Springteld, Mass. — 


IMPORTANT | Te Ae GENTS. 


GEN. JAMES A. GARFIELD 


personal aiend, BATON Pore, room of 
Mall is the emly edition to wh 








ich Gen. d has 

ti 4 illus- 

. printed and bound. Full length t 

by , from a en ex work. 
Active Agents W beral Send 


$1.00 a. once for com 
A.B. BARNES & 00. li 


Price List of best 
with green stamp, 


outfit. 
ans William 8t., New York. 


Li W. On, dpcingiiald, Ve 











INTERESTING 


RELIGIOUS READING 


Harper & Brothers, New York, 
Have Just Published: 


I. 


A Model Superintendent. 


A Sketch of the Life, Character, and Methods of 
Work of Henry P. Haven, of the International 
Lesson Committee. By H. Cray TRUMBULL, 
Editor of The Sunday School Times. With a 
Portrait. 12mo, Cloth, $1.00. 





Should be placed in the hands of every Sunday- 
school worker. . . . The book is a manual of Sunday- 
school technics, while its blographical value alone 
should give it a wide circulation.— Boston Traveller. 


II, 


Dr. Bushnell’s Life. 


Life and Letters of Horace Bushnell. 
Portraits. 8vo, Cloth, $3.00. 


With Two 





The admirablebiography of one of the fairest speci- 
mens of American character and genius. ... He was 
an athlete of commanding energy and illustrious per- 
formance.... A radiant example of personal ex- 
cellence, combined with public virtues which form the 
spice and the balsam of the commonwealth.—W. Y. 
Tribune. 

ITl. 


History of Congregationalism. 

The Congregationalism of the Last Three Hundred 
Years, as Seen in its Literature, with Special 
Reference to certain Recondite, Neglected. or Dis- 
puted Passages. With a Bibliographical Appendix. 
By HENRY MARTYN DEXTER. Large 8vo, 1082 
pages, Cloth, $6.00. 

A most valuable and important contribution to ec- 
clesiastical history. It shows upon its face the fruits 
of immense toil, painstaking research, careful annota- 
tion of authorities, original investigation and dis- 
covery, and the frank, clear, and faithful presentation 
of such truth as the able historian has gleaned in the 
books and manuscripts to which he has access here 
and abroad, covering the last three centuries.—W, Y 


Observer. 
IV. 


Dr. Muhlenberg’s Life. 
Life and Work of Dr. Muhlenberg. By ANNE AYRES. 
With Two Portraits on Steel. 8vo, cloth, $3.00, 





It isa rare thing that a man of great force of char- 
acter. of intense activity, of extreme delicacy of feel- 
ing, yet of absolute firmness, finds a biographer fully 
capable of appreciating his varied excellent and noble 
traits, and can depict the man as he was. Such a 
biographer, however, we have in the authoress of the 
Life of Dr. Muhblenberg.— Episcopal Register, Phila, 


a@ Hanrer & BRorHerRs will send any of the 


above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
.—_— , on receipt of the price. _ 


NTS WANTED to sell the LIF 


GEN. JAS. A. “GARFIELD 


By his comrade in arms, um. J. S. BRISBIN. 
Saget, authentic, low Se eat ly Lllastrated. 
Positively the best noe. None ether 
oficial. Send 50e. for outfit. We give the 
best terms. Act quien on and you can coim money 
BARD BROs., 723 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


WANTED. A AGENT Book."" Eee Binte 


Book—‘' The Bible 





Price, $3.00. Extra terms its. Address for 
ee ca H. ee ., Bt. ious Me: 


NTED w sell the LIFE o 


“GENERAL HANCOCK, 


By his life-long friend, Hon. we pA. FORNEY. an 





ars Waaree of ihe" et ene me tle _— 
is tivel e,iepriced, Ra most 
work. +4 nt the best terms. sy ee 


UNION ESSE Touteas: ea paar Pa. 


HISTORY OF SUNDAY-SCHOOLS 


BY W. A. CANDLER. 
PRICE, 830 CENTS PER COPY, POST-PAID. 
This is a book which ev Sunday-school worker 
should ave. =o full, graphic, and at a low +4 
The satient e made es) interes’ 
great Raikes Centenniat held — in Lon a 
The work has been unanim cpenones by the 
rs in such words as ‘the following extract 
e know of no book or treatise that contains so 
much valuable information Lay | Sunday- 
schools. Whoever expects to deliver aS 
address of any o uence wy make to get 
this book, Pastors, intendents, and 
~ ers. The — hasshown dil atin Cheer pains- 
aking researches, n the arrange- 
ment of his material, vigor and taste in the discussion. 


Wesleyan ian Advocate. 
a inconvenfent to to py X. otherwise, send the price in 
Sa Paec i DAVENPORT & COooK Atlanta, Ga. 
J. B. McFERRIN, RIN, Agent, Neshyv 
‘ALPHA BLACKBOARD CRAYONS. 


Round and square. White,clean, dustiess. Send for 
saluip.e. Our new catalogue of educational and useful 
——. ee 184 and over 300 illustrations, 


» for 2 cents in stamps. 
notin Pee PRATT, 2.00 General School Furnish 
19 BOND STREET, NEW YORK bia 











EDUCATIONAL, 
NEW YORK MEDICAL COLLEGE 


AND HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN. 


The lar winter sessi ‘hteenth cor) nly 
n D Oo. a 1880, ond gomtinte six mon 
are held in the 


the Hospital ad- 

Jo! ning gives special advantages ie practical 
school. In ad- 
aition, the een vai other se ‘Hos. 


are opened . leas a sa ae farther particular, 
tas now ork 


PITTSBURGH FEMALE COLLEGE. 
Distinct Schools of Liberal 
and Painting, 


TWENTY- a ll 
100 FULL MUSIC ab ESSONS ONS FOR $18, 


lege.  Gmaneme aa Less ‘rman pore 4 ponte 
EQUAL ty re ACCOMMODATIONS. 
Year oneee 1880. | ag © to Rev. I. 
PERSHING, DD. * Pittsburgh, Pa,, for a catalogue. — 
PEEESEILL(N -Y.) MILITARY ACADEMY. For 
circulars,ad . C. J. Wright, A.M.,Principal. 


H4cEsr errs _(N. J.) INSTITUTE. Rev. 
. H. Whitney, D.D., President. Best building 

of its class, Terms low. Ladies’ co 

geseteey for young men. 

ranches. bare ts to cand ter 











HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 


Worces Mass., its 26th Pug Sept. 9 
1880. Rank t-class ; sefection Sm stu , the m 
ractical. Situation healthful and pic pee Apply 
or circulars to C. B. METCALF, A.M., Sup’ 
WW ae ae FEMALE COLLEGE, = Lake, 
Wis. Terms, $150 per year. 


DOYLEstown SEMINARY. Neat, airy rooms 
in new stone building for 75 Seneneye, Three bath- 
rooms, 11 acres of lawa and location unsur- 

ed for healthfulness. One hour “north of Lt non 











pass: 
phia. Six experienced Chr istian teachers. 


watchfulness over health. morals, and social life. 
Ladies’ rooms 


Eeuall ti in work done here in fitting f saan. 
ua. 10 e or 
y “Ald for ege, 


,or 
Pee ENTERS a Mt PAnapai, Depleseoe Pe 


YEFORE FIXING ON A A BOARDING - SCHOOL 
for © RHOS. H child, Rony address f .r circular, 
LON, D.D., PENNINGTON, N. J. 


() PER QUARTER, w whole n 

$8K for young = mens and boys, at MEDIA (Ps. 
ACADEMY A For illustra 
circular, address swiraim ¢ : L ~ er as, 
(Harvard University ——— r call o 
the principal, at the oa Hotel, ‘Fhliaaetphis, 
Wednesdays, from 10 to 4 o’clock. cademy has 
testimonials from Bayard Taylor, “on Fernando 

, Judge Van Hoesen aa Childs, D.D., 
and many other patrons. Students admitted at any 
time. No examination requisite for admission. 


(ZREENWICH 4 ACADEMY, with Musical Institute 
d rcial Coliege. Founded 1802. ry 4 











2.75. O, Sept.1. Catalogue REV. et . 
Sranesten. A. M., Prin., E. aa ull Ae: +3 I. 
_#@ Summer Boarders received till A 


LENW0OOD INSTITUTE, 
MATAWAN,N. J. 
CHARLES JACOBUS, A’M., PRINCIPAL. 
A Home Boarding School for both sexes. Only $55 
aterm. Musicaspecialty. Send for catalogue. 


The University of Wooster. 
__ Classes es to students of either A. ®t Nearly row 


ment. 
legiate Department fully equipped, Ly MY e: 


en 
study ranks with the first. Modern Languages 
ag" Department conducted 
influences pre- 
term opens ber 


Rev. A. A. E. TAYLOR, D.D.. ae Oe 
Woos Ohio. 


BINGHAMTON LADIES’ COLLEGE 


AND 
College of Music and Oratory, 
(With Prepgratory Department.) 
Rev. R. A. PATERSON, A.M., President, 
Binghamton, Broome Co., N. Y. 











Opens September 17. 
Not ans homer ask) Eran eter Cage 
ours from New Yor! for 
aciendfte. and Goverment ae 
college ay oa 
Location free from 


students invariably enter 
dition vw life and culture. 

tiful. Session begins 

sent on application to 


Sept. 8. *Ofroulare will 

J MEIGS, Pxu.D, 

) PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY will reopen 
on »? ie and 

anes pre for col 


Pa 
or for business. French 
German, Careful in, & yeny beow beautiful 
and healthy situation, wholesome Bees @ CO 
home and moderate terms. A red 








action to ‘ministers 
candidates. 
H. D. GREGORY, A. M., P#.D., Blairstown, N, J. 


ST. ACNES SCHOOL, 


— NEW YORK. 
The Rt. Rev. W. C. Doane, 8.T.D, Princi and 
Sister House; 


H tien, Bi ead of the EK. 

ACE once’, Wedutaa as me ib, 

1880. Terms: tthe ‘school ¥ cars ee Entrance 2 
Fee. Circulars, reulnrs, giving ful on. a: may be 

Bags application to the it. “wee Ae or 

es School. 
[DEN HALL fincasier Co. Pa ghiy-aeve for 
1Girie at Litiz, Lan hty-seve = 











r circulars co! urse 0: Cay . 
yer. Ter sivcnlars comsadain ‘N Principal. |’ ° 
lady graduate ae man ears’ 
w* yo BH reach Engen, nang, years 
ences: Prof. C..b. C. Minor Blacksburg ‘Va.; Col. 
Ed. leton, Lex ington. Vat Rev. C. Ww. Rankin, 
D.D., tim, Md.; Wm. Battle, os C.: 
Rev. ‘hton D Bias 


leman D.D., Toledo, 
Sue Archer Jones, Buchanan, Bot’ Coang" Va. 
MISS BULKLEY’S 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
TARRY TOWN-ON-THE-HU DSON 
Will reopen Wednesday, AS es ber is. 
Cais ANAN COLLEGE, DES MOINES, IOWA. 
An a ed vantages for the eeeees 9 n of ya 
circular to the No bear Cc. R. PO yy. 
Te a SEMINARY, 1100 M ‘Street, 


Wasi » D.C. Boarding and Da 
dl where vot row a safe, pleasant, Chri 


can receive a hore h 
cation, with sup su rior advantages inetramental 


Languages a0 and Ags 
15 MRS .. jE 80 SOMERS. Pri io Bato 
} hn and Rey. 0. H. Tiffany 1 >: D. Philad 
RixtaEmovuss ACADEM 

N. x Chestnut and 

















parati an, 
—-— for young boys. ext term Le 
’ ‘Ik Bena for in DWiG, A. M., Principal 
Bee ae Famace tanto 
Address Mrs. Me B S WHITE, 





EDUCATIONAL. 


RIVERVIEW ,ACADEMY 
| ganas 


tion 4 ne p 
oop of of Hequial 





1 alienate for boys, 
iatitasy Drill, and Recrea- 
rtion. Descriptive Pamphiet, with 
jons for ions for College's admission, sent on re- 
S BISBEE, A.M., Prin 


4a WYOMING SEMINARY 


COMMERCIAL COLLEGE. 


The Wyomi ng Be is a First-class School for 
Ladies and Gen 3 t offers to students the fol- 
lowing of Stady : Common English, Normal, 
Literatare and Science, Classical, College Preparatory, 
me and Art. Students not desiring to take any 
one 4. —— of — may take any studies 
ed to enter. Prices within the 
enone College gives instruc- 
tion in Penmanship, Commercial Law. Political 
Economy, Commercial Arithmetic, Business Corres- 
"| pondence, nm '- phy: and Book-keeping as applied 
business ofall kinds. Five Telegraph Offices, two 
ks, etc. Fall Term opens ay eed 1. Commer- 
cial students, address Rev. PRAGUE, A.M. ; and 
ali others, Rev. D. bectbane D.D., Kingston, Lu- 
zerne Sonny. +a 


COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 


For males and fema'es. Fits for college or business, 
Excellent Christian oy care jo! —— young and 
delicate. Highest advania; Eg a Bee 
catalogue. pens Sept. 7. on. NTRVES 


FAMILY SCHOOL, 


PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 4 
For Youn ia. Re hen Gen. Jas. A. Garfield; 
Hon. Reu Hjechoork: Painesville, 0. Address Mrs. 
Sau't Marusws for circulars and information. 
, 








OTTERBEIN UNIVERSITY 
Admits both sexes. Nosaloon temptations. Instruc- 
tion thorough. Ceaneediy located. Tuition only $30 
fr A Tixo all erm Aww 11. Address, President 
THOMPSON, D. ait oe 10. 
‘\HESTNUT =e SEMINA 
Miss BONNEY and Miss DILLAY E, ‘Srincipals. 
This oldest and Sy Boarding and School in 


Pry a yy er Spmmnenee its Thirty-first year at 
1615 CHESTNUT STREET, September 2d. 


FAVE FORD O COLLEGE, Haverford College P. O., 

Pa, Chase, D., President. Nine 

miles from Philadelphia. Under care of Society of 

| hing lends. Classical and Scientitic Courses. For circu- 
lars address Professor Allen C, Thomas, Prefect. 


WILLISTON SEMINARY, 


EASTHAMPTON , MASS, prepares boys na our best 
coll and scientific schools. Tuition, $60 a year, 
we Free tuition to — rh deserving 
students. Fall term will mn Sept. 9, 1880. For 
catalogue containi full formation, address, 
J. W. FAIRBANKS, Pu. D., Principal. — 
AtiecEaey COLLEGE, MEADVILLE, Pa.— 
aay, ool. Four College Courses. 
Military School. Healthful pen. — Fees, $10; 
entire annual expense about $150. Addres: 
President L. H. BUGBEK. D.D., for Y Catalogue. 


$26 ‘PAYS FOR BOARD AND “gt y a ONE 

school od Ps Dr. WARRING’S MILI- 
TARY BOARDI HOOL, POUGHKEEPSIE, 
N.Y. While corde @ E.. low, the school is of the first 
grade. for circulars with reterences. 


SIGLAR’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


NEWBURGE. 
A Select Boarding School for 35" ae, Fits to take 
the highest rank at Yaleand Williams. For circulars 
as ai oer Y W.SiGLAR, M. A. (Yale). 














M38 GIBSON’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
CADIES, 1519 Walnut 8t., Phila., will ag mere for 
the Fall Session September Home pupils 


ABASH COLLEGE, Crawfordsville, Indiana. 
J. F. Tuttle, President. Forty-four miles west of 
Indianapolis. Full coll iate—classical and scientific— 
preparatory, and Engl courses. Libraries, 22,000 
volumes. ich geol — mineral cabinets; fully 
uipped laboratories for chemistry and natural 
history; hall for physics, with fine bay, Phy Brush 
ectrical Light, etc. Geology. mineralo; physiol ogy 
with best motels, botany, zoology, tausht 
nets, laboratories, living specimens, and non work. 
Teachers trained. Ex xpenses low. Fall ter 
September 8. Send for catalogue. 


~ Steubenville 0. ) Female | Seminary. 
lad ‘One fourth o Tor ealnieters. ‘Gata ilogues free 
REV. A. M. RELD, Ph. D., Principal 





Beverly, N. J. A thorough home- 
Trin inity ; Hall, school for young ladies, with varied 

i the highest order. Thethirteenth year 
wilt be . For circular address 


J 
Mise RA ACHEL: E GIBBONS HUNT, 2 ence. 


Ho“ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LAD 
o> paenaet Street Philadelphia 
Best advan tages for a tho rough education. Refers b 
a=. ey A Pe. Lg ot The ean 
d Rev. 8. W. — 4001 Pine 
Philadelphia. 1 age circulars, ad 
MRS. J. A. tal cipal. 
W 87: NOTTIN ouAM ACADEM a 
nes. en ani Wr orou, ui Pre 
for Coitege Business, Address G GEO. K Shou: 
TRL, A. Principal, Colora, Cecil Co., Mary 


ba tig meh YSBURY SEMINARY, PA. A rallable 

Home School for Young Ladies. Location most 
healthful and beautiful in the Alleghanies. Resident 
Foreign Teachers in French, German, Art, and Vocal 
Music. Session opens Sept. 15, 1880. w.P. Hussey, Prin. 





Female College, Wilmington, Dei. 
Wesleyan Pleasant home, modern conveniences, 
healthful city. Twod 
50 per cent. Increase o rg: 
$190 ayear, Forty-fourth you a Bert, » For 
catalogue, address Rev. J. M. IL 


NION HALL SEMINARY, JAMAICA, L a 

For yoqas Ladies and Girls, Nine miles from 
New York. Thorough instruction in all departments. 
Terms moderate. Re-opens Sept. 14. Address 

MISS A. P. TOWNSEND, x Prteetpas 

Penneyivenie Military Acade 
ene, =o. Opens geen et 8th. Civil Engineer- 
ing, Ch Classics, and lish, Deg 
ferred. For reulars apply to John Wanamaker & 
Co., No. 818 Chestnut St., Phila. or to Col. Theo. 
Hyait, t, President. 


$25. 00 worth of Sunday-schoo! Libraries for 

so ag A gene yout address, and we will 
mail a list of the boo! 8. OGILVIE & CO., pub- 
lishers, 29 | Rose Street, New York. 


MISS HAINES’S SCHOOL, 
Woodside, Hartford, Conn. 


The Aim: A sound mind in a sound body. First- 
class Residence and School-house. Very extensive 
— Superior instruction in all departments, 

Unexceptional references. 


COTTAGE SEMINARY for YOUNG LADIES. 


POTTSTOWN, MONTGOMERY CO., PA. 

Thirty-first Annual Session begins on Thursday, 
September 16. 1880. Limited in number. For Cata- 

logues, apply to GEO. G. BUTLER, A.M., Principal, 

rue reester Academy, Worcester, Mass., 
tor College or business. Young men of good 
abi and diligent application thoroughly fitted 
for ard, Brown, Yale or Amherst in three years. 
Excellent facilities for an English Education: Ex- 
penses ape tM low, — = liberal provision made to aid 




















stadents 0: 
Address LEAVENWORTH, A. M., Principat, 
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EDUCATIONAL, 


Cananoaicua ACADEMY, \.. 
CANANDAIGUA, N. Y. 


Anold and well- roved pid and Dypschedl 
a tke study thorough 





for Young Men = (Aes Course o 
and extended. home in famil ae 
Charges moderate. wg be week peaine ber 2. 

Send for circular. N.S. KE —T WM. G. 
CROSBY, Principals. 

GREYLOCK INSTITUTE, 
South Williamstown, Berkshire Co., Mass. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1842, 

* First-class Private School for Boys, with 
aratory, classical, and English courses. 
+y reparatory Course is designed or young pupils. 
and prepares for the Classical or English Courses of 
the Institute. The Classical Course sive thorough 
preparation for our best Coll he English 
Jourse ag erat tor Seientifie we: or Basi- 
mess. Experienced teachers, healthful location, large 
play-ground and ba!!-ground, a good gymnasium, and 
mountains and mountain Cy: ‘at hand. . - 
term opens Thur — 
c le and full oeaibe. 
ENJ. F. MILLS, A.M., Principal. 


SaLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown 
Three four-year Courses—Classical, Latin, 
Scientific. Wide range ot elective studies in each of 
the courses. Opportunities for post-gr duate study in 
science and literature. No prepe ratory or professional 
schools. Excellent Museum, Observatory, and Labo- 
ratory, affording facilities for practical nindy of the 
sciences. Free sc holarships for worthy and indigent 
students. Entrance examination ee For cata- 
logues, etc., address Wm. North Rice, y of Faculty. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY, 


On the Mt. Holyoke plan. 


PAINESVILLE, ©. For the bigher education of 
Young Women. Established 1858 ‘erms $170 per 
year. sieatented, replat or Ser e sent on i- 
cation to Miss MARY EV s. Princi 


ROCKFORD . SEMINARY. 


Superior facilities for the education of Yo 
Women. Its oy ns Sept. 16 
Scientific, ora mere Literary Course, and a Prepara- 
tory Course. gee A of Music and Art Studio. 
= MS VERY MODERATE. Address 
MISS ANNA P. SILL, _ Principal, Rockford, TL 


WELLS COLLEGE FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


Aurora, Cayuga Lake, N. Y¥. 

FULLCOLLEGIATE,ACADEMIC,AND SPECIAL 
COU RSES.—Superior facilities for abe g instru- 
mental and vocal. Location uns ‘or beauty 
and bealthfulness; buildings elegant; Semibtinet ex- 
tended and thorough instruction with the essen 
of a refined Christian home. Terms moderate, Ses- 
sion begins Sept. 8, 1889. Send for catalogue. 

*E. S. FRISBEE, D.D., President, — 


LASELL SEMINARY rep, xeune 
elight- 


Auburndale,Mass. Boston setehenunatll 

ful suburban home, Special care of health, manners, 
and moralsof growing girls. aa x year car begins | Sept. 16. 
For catalogue Cc. C. IN, Prin. 


Conn. 
and 








Oakland F F emaleInstitute 


NORRISTOWN, 4 


Winter Term will commence Sept. 7, 1880. For Oir- 
culars address J. GRIER HALSTON et 


LEWISTOWN (Pa.) ACADEMY. 
re Brae SCHUYLER, PhDs Rigestapees 


VASSAR COLLEGE, 


FOUGHKERPOIB, wy. 
For the liberal education of Examinations for 
ontenpe ; ion. 15. a sent on application 
to W. L. Dean, Regi 


Omura is ReTToTE FOR YOUNG LADIES, 

Sin; Ging. Y., will reo ee Sept. 15. Health 

deligh 1 location, splendid buildings, ex expert 
a teachers, and first-class ie 




















D. RICE, Principal 
RANKLIN ‘COLLEGE, Nera hihas o-. in its 
ear, has in its alumni a record ‘<. which 


any inst ation m0 may ustly be proud. Two 

eee ane paliyent ages: t ey tx gun otaieae 

ship an e minimum of expense. oung Man 
a Be re fend 


or woman — will, can oes 
for circular a. C. VI VINCENT, Preston. 


MOHEGAN LAKE SCHOOL. foe Granville 
& specialty. 


Military Academy. College p 

Also thorough business course. tuation 

for health, uty, and freedom from d 4 

fluences. Seven hundred feet higher r than Lt 

Has a well-furnished gymnasium. Safe 

ing and skating. Thorough disci ange boating, bath: 

ship, and safe recreation, combined with the refine- 

ments and attractions of a ae Christian pow. 
For catalogues, add: Ww. WILLCOX, A. M., 

Rector, Peekskill, N. Y. 





WESTERN FEMALE SEMINARY. 
OXFORD, 0., MT. HOLYOKE PLAN. 

The 26th year will commence September 1, 1880. 
Board, Tuition, Fuel, and Lights, $170 per annum. 
Send for lor catalogue to 

LEN PEABODY, Principal. 


THE CURTIS SCHOOL, Bethlehem, Ct, 


A girl may be educated in the best manner under the 
refining influences of a quiet home, and the 
of teachers who share these enjo: njoymen: ents with 
at this school. a = to lay the foundations of t 
we have no 


truest culture; ne SN 
ness. Only 12 pupils re received. rite for circular, 


PEDDIE INSTITUTE, “Hightstown, New Jersey. 
Both sexes. Fits for _— e al for Business. 
Music, Painting, Drawing, e ns September 2. 
Expenses moderate. A hoot La a A way worthy, and 
increasingly so. mene for catal 

___REV, E. J. AVER ERY, AM, Principal. 


ELMIRA COLLECE — 


UNDER CARE of the SYNOD OF GENEVA. 


This is in all respects a College of the first rank for 
women. Its accommodations are superior, and it has 
sufficient endowment to afford the best advan‘ at 
very moderate expense, Next session opens sBep 8. 

Address Rev. A. W. COWLES, D. D., Elmira, N. Y. 

















MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE ,22, Yous 


field, Mass. Address Rev. C. V. Spear, the he Principal. 


MISS NOTT’S Pet ep 
School for Bee Ladies, Ws St. New aven, Conn. 
The 8th year begins Sept. 21. 8S On Pp 


Moext HOLYOKE SaMINGRY. Four years’ 
course for women. Laboratories, cabinets and art- 
gallery. Library of 10,000 vols. Board and tuition $175 
ayear. Address Miss Ward, Prin., So. . Hadley, 


$42. 50 WILL PAY FOR , BOARD, - washing, 
carpeted room and heating, at the oat 
Mampebire Conference Seminary and Female Coll 
Tilton, N. H., for the yeu core of thirteen w 
Literary tuition from $6.00 Location beautiful 
nd healthy,on the direct 44. saduiadnann and 








EDUCATIONAL. 
Blairsville (Pa ) Ladies’ Seminary. 


Beautiful g buildin 
em anos for precios: and THO UGH ix. 
stRuCT ON. Ten I pe YF moderat “—. 
ie ear begins Septem 880, r 
Catalogues apply to Rev. T. R. nwika. Principal. 


IOWA COLLEGE: JOINT EDUCATION 


GRINNELL: POWESHIETE CO., IOWA. 


LADIES CAN ENTER THE COLLEGE COURSE, 
pote OR SCIENTIFIC. Four Years’ Ladies’ 








urse, 7 aithfulnens ~ Musical. rals. Rxpe un- 
surpassed for he ness and good mo: nses 
may be less. The a Englan qStand- 


\7 18S D. B. BURT'S “INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG 
LADIES AND MISSES, 204 Walnut Street. 
Philadelphia, will re-open rn 1880, . Choice 
location and best advantages for social and intallocwual 
culture. Pupils receive personal care and instruction. 
Number re eived into the family limitea.Circulars free. 
MM E, BIZ ARETE DANA'S 
AND FRENCH BOARDING 
SCHOOL f ™ Ladies, Morristown, N. J., re- 
opens September 15. Enlarged school rooms ‘and 
gymnpasium. Large and attractive grounds. Superior 
aivantages in every department. Board an: tuition 
in Knglish and Latin, #00 per annum. For circulars 
address the pri ucipal. 
L=xox ACADEMY, Lenox, ‘Berkshire County, 
F 1803. Sept. 15, 1880. _ 
tuition courses address Principal J Harlan H. Ballard 


Cornwall Collegiate School for 
Y Ladies, 


Cornwall-on-Hudson 
Location unsur in _— 
Careful personal a 
in College. PFRED C 


Holbrook’s s Military School, 


SING SING, N. Y. 





“sy heaithfainess. 
8 rye = os class 


wee A Address 
Pe opens Tysntny See ing, 8 OLB K, Px. D. 
Q77TH YEAR 36: y SRRRMOUNT UNT SEMINARY, 
i Hornistown. 4. 


ing thelr son i September 1 Patro- 
sons thoroughly pre- 
Rar LOCH, Ph. D , Principal. 
ih pen Sak 
ne Bite 


okra 


30 
pared 13 College or 


M785 BOHOL, for 


tember er 15, 1350 Pir 





ool year begins School for PSSPFTEOR TE lehem, naan 
schoo! year Bs mel is, 15180 number of 
Miss TANNY I. “WALSH, Principal. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers. 
Superior Music for Sunday-schools, Devo- 
tional Meetings, Singing Classes, Musical 
Conventions, etc. Catalogue and Specimen 

Pages sent free on application. 
D AS GOLD, the newest Sunday-school 


Song Book published by them, is considered 
by many the best. 


$30 per 100 in Boards; 35 cts. each by mail. 





78 Randolph Street, 76 Kast Ninth Street, 
CHICAGO. | NEW YORK. 


ASA HULL’S 


GOSPEL. PRAISE BOOK 


For Revivats, PRAYER and PRAISE 
MEETINGS, 


IS NOW READY. 
sex SIZE, 256 PAGES.-@a 


CONTAINING 


290 HYMNS AND 288 TUNES. 


The best in the English language. 
Price, in extra strong board covers, $4.00 
PER DozENn; $30.00 PER HuNDRED; SINGLE 
Corres, 40 CENTS EACH, PostaGE INCLUDED. 


NO PAPER COVER EDITION. 
Give it a Trial. 


Please remit the correct amount, and write the direc- 


tions plainly. 
Address ASA HULL, | /. 


240 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Warde ok BRIGADIERS, 
a lolly thing 


SOU salt or Saale Doses 

¢ Burlington ¥. Denne 

r the ty Mae, = 

in-the army, 3 who knew atin the 
bell r ought ic to hi yay? rind o. 


mee WALKER 


113 CHESTNUT 8 _ PHILADELPHIA. 


SHORTHAND! Instrnctions by Mail, Send 


r, &e. 
HARRY ANGELL, #1 Foorth Ave. New York Clty, 








J GR. Lamb, 59 Carmine §}., N.Y: 
ARTISTIC BANNERS 


in colors and gold on silk. 


Heraldic Devices, ‘Symbols, hc, 


Send for Handbook by mail with 
full information to 59 Carmine Street: 








travel, three and a half hours from Boston. Thorough 
training. home comforts, parental car 
QUIMBY, 


Year begins A August 25. “Andress Rev. 8. 





Magic —— and Slides wanted. 


Magic and Slides for sal 
Illustrated catalogue, 16,180 PP. , and Lecture 
Theo. J. Harbach,. bert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


NORWICH LINE 


BOSTON, WORCESTER, 
PORTLAND, AND 
WHITE MOUNTAINS 


DAILY, EXCEPT SUNDAYS, at5 P.M, 


FROM PIER 40, N. R, 

Express Trains leave New London at 4 A. M., via 
New York and New England R. R. 

Leave Boston at 6 P. M.; Worcester at 7.3) P. M. 

A Full Night’s Rest on the Boats—Large and Ele- 
gantly Furnished Staterooms—First-class Table—No 
Advance in Price of Staterooms or Meals. 

a@ Tickets for sale at 417 Broadway and Pier No 
40 N. R. 
8S. A. GARDNER, Jz.,Supt. W.H. TURNER, Agt 
xx COT (NoT PAINTED, WHITE Duck) §2. 





+ ete. ‘o 
lest place in the house.” 
ids or children.” Sent on receipt of 
D. For 80 cents EXTRA with order, I wil! 
east of the Mis 


to any railroad station 
pe Pp mR ver and north of Mason & peron' “ Line. 
r 75 cents in Minnesota, Missouri, and es a, 

Hermon 108 Falton weston: : 
207 Canal 8t., New York ; 165 North 2d SC Philadel- 
phia ; ey Market | S8t.. .. Chicago. Send for circular, 


$1000 REWARD — 


For any WASHING MACHINE that will wash 
cleaner, —s we less labor and wear and tear o! 
clothes, than the BBINS FAMILY. WASHER 


aND BL yr CHER ye Oct. 3, 1871. No seen 
required. It is the best in the worid, and cannot 
outoforder. Good Agents Wan’ th ma “ 


gen 
and female. Send for descriptive ‘circulars and 
testimonials, yd oe delivered at an Dietiwey 


the Mississippi and Missouri 
rivers, also in Fe and Nebraska. 
BISSELL Mar ACTy Ete 
50 BARCLAY 8T., N 7 YORK. 








To warm upper and lower rooms. 
The hand 1 





Coal Stoves 3 Be 
B.C. BIB & SON 
Foundry Office a, Salesrooms, 
39 and 41 Light Street, 
Baltim Md. 


Mars.erzep Siate Manteis. 
O77 Send for Circulars. 
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Pleasure for Amateurs 


_ Sarma CREEK MACHINERY CO. Battle Oreek,Mich 


MAGIC LAN! 


ANTERNS 
TE REOPTICONS 
_ C. T. MILLIGAN. 


BRANSON KNIT 


_—— 
TLR 
PRICE, $20.00. 

The simplest. most durable, and most practical, 
pn for factory or family use, ever made. War- 
fa reueen L ) ed = ne es ~ wool. “old oper of 

ris an 80 nm and twelve years operate 
them, averneres four dozen pairsedar, twit can 
be made for a family with o one of t R, nach nes. 
Lay rticuiars given. Address, 

AMES L. BR ANSON, 505 ‘Chestnut oe Phila., Pa. 

WANTED.—A 
Screw-Fastened But ~ 
ean Sample box by mail, 2 cts. 
W.SHO ~--Lff 88 Purchase Street, Bos- 

ton, Massachuse ; 

SHORTHAN WRITING  thoroualy ~ taught 
mati or p 
foe Bas when competent Baa for circu- 

ar, W.G. FFEE, Oswego, N. Y. 


ALPHA BLACKBOARD CRAYONS. 
Clean, White, Dustless. Send for sample. Baker, 
Pratt, & Co., 19 Bond Street, New York 








Bend for ajsample copy ‘of the Scholar's ( Quarterly. 





HOW TO 
GET almost 


Everything. 


Do you know how to get 
in the easiest way and to best 
advantage what you want for 
dress and house-furnishing ? 

First, how: Write fora 
catalogue; see what you can 
learn from it about the things 
you want. Ifsamples can 3 
useful to you, ask for them 
and «state your wants so 
plainly that exactly the right 
samples can be sent. 

Second, where: The place 
where goods are kept in the 
greatest variety ; where they 
are sold for what they really 
are in respect to quality; 
where prices are lowest; 
where most care is taken 
to serve customers accept- 
ably; and where you have 
the right to return whatever 
is not satisfactory. 

There—no matter where 
you are—if you make your 
wants known and avail your- 
self of your privileges, you 
will get the best things in 
the best way, promptly and 
without trouble or risk; 
sometimes by mail, some- 
times by express, almost 
always at less cost for car- 
riage than the money you 
save in the price. 


John Wanamaker, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Chestnut, Thirteenth, Market and Juniper. 














Everywhere known and prized for 

SxiN and fidelity in manufacture, 

‘Tasteful and excellent improvements, 

Eegant variety of designs, 

¥ ielding unrivaled tones. 

IWustrated Catalogues sent I'rec. 

J. ESTEY & CO., 

Brattleboro. V¢. 


ANOS = ie 
ay " 
See Saints 





ECONOMY WASHER CUTTER. 


(Pat. J vr 15, 1879.) 
Cuts washers of leather « a rubber 
for wagons, a saere 





P to any address, on receipt 
ot 50 cents, 
Liberal 








WILLARD BROS. & @ BARTLEY, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


TERMS OF SUSSCRIP'TTON. 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL T L Tie Tiwig) futtumhed weekly 


tae the meager 











fo 8 coplea 92.00 each. 
ke mie 19 coptes to — ee tos Fe 
od ‘ 
ral howe 2» hat date 
c= p- F- -- publisher not by that 
dats recewwe a request aoe tM beri subscriber the pape 
be dscont: ry The lad 
subscriber mm eatres and for Uv 
time that he recelved papers for a club will 
stopped at once on the AA the club rubeoriy 
a 


, unless a renewal for the same ts recetved. 
Subscriptions will be received for any portion of a 
year at yearly rates. 
While the papers A a club her desires be ye 
age to one ress, * aes ds re 
wee the = ot ail the : % A. 'e there 
lore requires t clab su ption econ: 
panied with a list of the Seek f the 
Additions 1089 7 ema 1 EES one olub pppe 

A ons * a e 
same rate wii the nm A AS ould be 
authorized anew. raph maditionel anb- 
sort —— to expire at the same time with = that AS 
origin © new to pay pro 
rata fort asi time ot their su’ 

Subscribers asking to mre the direction of a paper 
changed should be carefol to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been oa All addresses should incinde 
— Ea and sta’ 

person aie ‘to renew either a a single or club 

outer Prion 1d cosa with wh his name has 

not before heen known to the publishes will please 

give the name of the m to whom the paper or 
Papas have heretofore been sent. 

bacribers wishing to introduce The Times to their 

friends, can have specimen copies sent free from this 


office to any address, 


SUPERINTENDENTS’ PAPER. 50 0 
This paper is designed to supp) suparint tandanta i ta with 





helps, in the line of their 

ers ane scholars have not ba be inion tench 

monthi: gon y will be sent, on receipt of its price, only 

4 of The Times who r 

Sana sd Wo dopa os nce separate 
nts, an: e 

rooms), and who, when ordering | it, scala. Oat they are 

nw 

dana sending you 


ewal to The Superintendents 
T, please mention th on the date to which yon have 
The Sunday hool Timés, as given on the ye! 
address label on The Times. 

THE WEEKLY LESSON | LGA. A separate leaf for 
every Sunday in th 9.0 


100 copies, one moni 

100 one year 7.20 

Less than 100 coples at same rate. Orders not. taken 
for less than one month, 
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THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY. Oontains the Les- 
sons for three months, with b, oobgred map, beautiful 

ictures, appropriate music, ete., ete. 

00 copies one year (four quarters). eceuee: 
Sing’ , one year (four quarters) ...... sc 
100 copies, three months (one x. + veges ° 
Single copies (one qnarter), each.... .c-05 «+. «++ 

coples, or over, to one address for one School 

$18.00 per pondred. 
copies, or over, to one address, for one school, 

ar | per hundred, 
— 8 are taken for three or six months at the 
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GREAT BRITAIN, 
Messrs, H r and Stoughton, 

London, E. ©., will send The Am n Sand: Bahoo! 

Tim free, for a year, to ony oddrem a Heeet 

Len Rts ten shillings i e ll be 
conn nce, 

as a he The UF bes retard ve wate = a wale pace tourponee. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 
ccunnnator ate Sau of tacapoman 2 
tion, wheter for one time mg tee 


months ot November 
e extra circulation, together 


months there being a la 
with a pressure ws oe Sage matter for Its columns, 


the rate will be 30 ts per agate line. Advertise- 
ments posing See early, in the year, but runnin; 
through Novem and December, will be c 

at the increased rate for the ght At issues of those 
months. Itis this uniform low rate, 
welch makes X55 jUNDAaY weeny Ag - 
est ortiat ma q among the re 

weeklies, wi i meet th the neral approval of ad- 
vers The is 


rate 

, leaded) in the Business 
‘per counted line for each 

pectal Notices (solid agate) 40 cents per line for each 
Insertion at any season, hen any ne > agent 
offers lower rates than those here give fe directly 
violates the condition upon which he ts * ocen the 
rpauler ogents. commission, and thereby forfeits his 

ht to the same, 

my ht copeeraing © Subscriptions or Advertisements 

should be add 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., Philedelphia. | Tren 
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ETC 
For Anniversaries. Concerts, Charch Féstivals and 
other occasions. Address 


mOWARD GANNETT, 
52 Bromfield St., Boston, 
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ae NIT setsthabing hndiindy oom 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publisher, as welliaa the adver- 
tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement | T 
im The Sunday Scheel Times. _ 
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THE HENRY F. MILLER 


GRanD, PARLOR GRAND, UPRIGHT, SQUARE AND 
PATENT PEDAL UPRIGHT 


kPIEANOS. 


Used by all the great artists, Palvespally reoom- 
mended by the Musical Profession 








PRONOUNCED THE Best PIANO or THE Day. 





The Linderman & Sons’ I Pianos 
Compare with the best 
THEIR CYCLOID PTANO ha wendentiu and im- 
portant invention. It pabefuates a Parlor Grand. 


THE PALACE -, ORGAN 


Has no puperton In tone and workmansh 


For sale on. 
eG. Js HEPPE, 


PIANO AND ORGAN DEPOT, 


Cor. Sixth and Thompson Streets, Philadelphia. 
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THE PENN M UTUAL. 


LIFE [INSURANCE CO., of Philadelphia 
ASSETS ACCUMULATED, 96,280,723.46, 

THE PENN isa purely Mutual Company. Ad of its 

surplus premiums are returned to the members every 

year, t pemin ng ti ee at ay? ~~ possible 
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NEW AND BEAUTLFUL 

REWARD CARDS FOR SUNDAY AND DAY 
SCHOOLS. Prices to suit the ree ey 6 600 kinds 
and designs—com. rising Motto Cards- 
—Scripture Text Cards“senth 
TEACHERS Duc. 130 ONAL 

c. 5 aon “vist eD C4 0 De 
B to any address. Urronne 





SONS, Publishers of Novelties in Vine Ara. idl to id? 
Franklin t, Boston, Mass. 






FILL THIS OUT AND MAIL IT. 


JouN D. WATTLES, 725 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


A reader of The Sunday School Times would like to have the person named below receive 
the paper for three months on trial, and encloses herein 25 cents to pay for the same, according 
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Chiirch Sets Eieuiete 
$35 to $500. 


Delivered free anywhere within the New Eng- 
land and Middle States. 50 Styles in Stock. 
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Siatapptoead patton 
free it applied for. 


A of 
Photographs and price list mailed 


Paine’s Furniture Manufactory, 


48 oe and 141 Warmup Srs.,Boston,Mass. 
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The most Popular Pons in use. 
For Sale by all Stationers. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works, Camden, 1 N. J, _26 John St., New York. 


Columbia Bycicle 


) » 4 wonderful 





easily 

, used by ministers, 
" Jawyers, doctoks, priests, mer- 
chants clerks, Studerits,” eté. 
When once possessed of one, 
no inducement would make 
you part with it, as you would 
be able to outdo the best horse. 


Send \threecent stamp for 
pricelist and Hiustrated cata- 
7 , logue, or ten cents for cata- 
logue, price-list, and Bycicling 
World. 


~~ THE POPE MF’G CO., 
$4 Summer St., Boston, “Mass. 


"“SPECTAG LES 
HAT WILL SUIT ALL SIGHTS, Send three 
stan for an Tilustrated Catalogue of 150 pages and 
R. & J. BECK, 


Manufacturing Opticians. 
1016 Chestnut Street. Philadelphia, Pa, 


AUTOMATIO 
Eye Glass Holder 


Winds up cord itself. “A” 
shows pa of —_ 
reeléd up. 

glasses; very ‘henae, Thon 
sands ae in use. By m 


2% cen 
‘Kerc HAM & 
McDOUGALL, Mfrs., 
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U satan 8E Lv ae of Bervice, 
Isaned in leaflet form at 75 cents per 
postage. 





uma No extra charge for 











WORTH REPEATING. 


— - —>- 


GOOD-BYE. 
18. E, G., in The Leisure Hour. } 
Good-bye! ’tis often heard, 
And yet how hard to say it! 
Oh think what bitter sighs have stirred 


Lips that reluctaut framed the word, 
And how will love delay it, 


Good-bye! this life of ours 
Hath never bliss unbroken ; 
A shade to haunt its happiest hours, 
A coming foot to crush its flowers, 
The word which must be spoken. 


Good-bye! sweet wish that springs 
From pain of those who sever ; 

May God be with you! ah, there clings 

Around the flower the footstep wrings 
Its richest orl shaadi ever. 


HEROISM. 


[From the Hartford Courant. ] 


Every little while some terrible emer- 
gency reveals a man, and restores our fading 
belief in the possibility of heroic actions. 
Such a man was Captain Smith, of the 
Seawanhaka, who stood at the helm amid 
in¢reasing fire till his vessel was driven to 
ground, And another hero of like capacity 
for self-sacrifice perished in the Hudson 
River tunnel disaster. Peter Woodland, 
assistant superintendent, in a moment 
lifted himself into the rank of genuine 
heroes, His command to break the dead- 
eye window, that would possibly save eight 
men but would certainly be hig death sig- 
nal, was an inspiration of self-sacrifice fur 
others, He knew that letting: in the air 
would be his death, but that it would give 
eight men a chance to escape. He wuuld 
not leave. He would not increase the risk 
of the eight men by aslight increase of his 
own chuoce of safety. He cried to his 
comrade, realizing imminent death to him- 
self in the order, “Tom, quick, bust the 
dead-eyes, and do what you can for us.’ 
That is, secure your own life, and then do 
what you can for us. 

It is easy, comparatively, to make up one’s 
mind to be courageous, or to do an heroic 
action, when one’s courage is challenged by 
publicity, and there is time for reflection. 
But the real stuff of heroism is exhibited in 
sucaa@n appalling moment as this, when the 
most powerful instinct of self-preservation 
has to be conquered in a flash of brave 
decision. There are a hundred men who 
would brave anything in battle, to one who 
would rise to the n.oral height instantly 
that Peter Woodland attained when he 
cried out, “Tom, bust the dead-eyes.” 

It is quite the ‘fashion to say that these 
are degenerate times, void of self-sacrifice 
and oi heroism, that old-fashioned courage 
has gone out of this mechanical and aru- 
ficial age. If this were true it would be a 
terrible indictment of our civilization—a 
civilization without manhood. Our civili- 
zation has lessened deeds of violence and 
of bravado, and, perhaps, displays of Fon Soe 
cal prowess, Bat our lute war ‘showed 
that the unwarlike population of the 
republic contained plenty of men who were 
willing to risk life, to endure hardship, to 
risk sluw dissolution by torturing wounds 
and wasting disease, for the sake of princi- 
ple and sentiment. Men are not wanting 
anywhere in the world for any hazardous 
expedition, any voyage of peril, any ex- 
ploration through the unknown dangers of 
a savage continent. If we count up our 
heroes, perhaps no ceutury can show more 
of them than tne nineteenth. It is called 
a less romantic and more prosaic age than 
any that. has gone before ; but almost every 
Abe we hear of some act of self- sacrifice, or 
ot.the highest courage, that is no more 
than paralleled Ly the mogt splendid hero- 
ism of the past. 

The names of these common heroes of 
the wine, the workshop, and the ship, ought 
w be lifted high in public honor a some 
conspicuous recognition that will not perish 
witu the day and generation. The muni- 
cipality of New York should, by some 
formal act, sume enduring tablet of com- 
memoration, preserve the names of her two 
latest heroes, for her own credit, and as an 
inc.tement to ‘faithfulness and sacrifice in 
the bumblest. If self-sacrifice is rewarded 
by recognition wherever it appears, the 
manly spirit will grow in all our society. 
For virtue as well as vice is ee 


THE CREATOR. 
[From The Sower and Gospel Field. } 
While the object of the Old Testament 
Scriptures was to predict and prepare for 
the coming of Jesus Christ among men, a 





subsidiary object was to preserve the 
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ae of the Creator of the world. 
The Lord Jesus, in the presence of Pilate, 
“witaessed a good confession” when he 
declared, ‘“‘ To" this end was I born, and 
therefore came I into this world, that I 
might bear witness unto the truth : every 
one that is of the truth heareth my voice.” 
The truth, then, was in the world before 
the coming of Jesus. And among the 
foremost of the truths of the Old Testa- 
ment is that of a personal and a spiritual 
Creator. . . . Howimportant is the revela- 
tion of a spiritual Creator! In fact, the 
purity of mankind depends upon freedom 
from all sensual ideas in worship, which is 
evident from the sensual views and corrupt 
self-indulgence attending all idolatrous 
rites in all ages. When Ahab and Ahaz 
had fastened idolatty on the kingdoms of 
Israel and Judah, the time for the cap- 
tivity of those kingdoms had arrived, just 
as the time for the extermination of the 
nations of Oanaan had arrived, when tke 
iniquity of the Amorites was full. 

In the same manner the revelation of a 
personal Creator, which is made in Genesis 
1, and is reiterated in the Psalms, is shown 
by Isaiah to be both the spring and the 
solace of faith as opposed to fate, The 
prophet points out that “the Creator of 
the ends of the earth fainteth not, neither 
is weary.”’ And therefore he infers ‘that 
they that wait upon the Lord shall renew 
their strength ; they shall run and not be 
weary; they shall walk and not faint.” 
The ancient philosophers and mode:n men 
of science find no room for faith in the 
reign of impersonal law. For all these there 
is uo renewal of strength, nor waiting on 
the Lord in prayer. Whatever relation 

man bears to the »resent, past, or future, 
he @an_ have little, if any, element of 
responsibility, since, if there be nothing 
but law, there is nothing but fate. 

We observe a third consequence of oe 
doctrine of a personal Creator. It is 
holy, wise, and governing providence, 
which is the very food and life of piety. 
Piety.is a,walk. The gods of Lueretius 
and the Epictireans are lazy gods, who 
never walk, but only sleep. But when the 
Psalmist says ‘‘The Lord is in his holy 
temple,” he adds, “His eyes behold, his 
eyelids try the children of men.’ There- 
fore, Jehovah provides for his people, and 

will judge the earth, since he hath made 
all things for himself ; and even the 
wicked for the day of evil. The day of 
judgment is the culmination of Provi- 
dence, in its equitable adjustments for- 
ever and ever. 

Finally, creation is the reason for re- 
demption, —for a redeemed “earth and 
heavens, wherein dwelleth righteousness,” 
and a redeemed race traced to the second 
Adam. Because the prodigal son was the 
father’s own child. therefoge he received, 
welcomed, and rejoiced over him, calling 
him “my son,” which was lost. and is 
found. It was because the sheep was his 
own the shepherd sought it. St. Paul ex 
»lains these connections well and clearly 
in saying to the men of Lystra that they 
“should turn from their vanities unto the 
living God, which made heaven and earth 
and the sea, and all things that are 
therein.’ And although many kings and 
wise men in the ancient ages desired to 
know these simple elementary principles 
of truth, which we all receive, bu t which 
infidelity continually denies, how strange 
does it seem that we have to fall back 
upon their defense over and over again ! 
But let it suffice that the New Testament 
affirms the Old; and Jesus Christ connects 
tuem both, fur ‘without him was not any- 
thing made that was made;” for “ by him 
weéfe all ‘things created ; all things were 
created by him and for him; and he is 
befure all things, and by him all things 
cousist,”” 


TEACHERS ! 


Be sure and send for a free specimen 
copy of The Scholars’ Quarterly before or- 
dering any lesson helps for your scholars. 
A 46 page book, with handsome colored 
map, pictures, and a great variety of helps 
to the study of the lesson. 

Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 


725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


THE BEST THING YET, 
\_we-The Fitchburg Acoustic Telephone Co.’s 
New Metallic Telephone, Send for circulars. 
Box 78, Old City, Fitehburg, Mass. 
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to its curative power from 
and intel ce." —Lutheran ObséPver, 
r tained ae ~— new a ey a ~ ao > like miracles than cases of qatenel 
heali: 
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XTRACTING JUICE 

FROM ALLFRUIT GERRIES 

EVERY FAMILY NEEDS ONE. 
SIND *& — Qan*k oo ae 


ENTERPRISE MANUFG.C 


SHiLADELeiitA PA 
FOR SALE BY 
THE HARDWARE TRADE. 


They are NOT # pa pu lh all to be 
They are NOT oer oe put 4075 ANCY 


PicruRE PAPERS, ltnstrading improbable vegetables. 
The are ROR SS: be found for sale ingrog shops. They 
AR the ibscribers on their own FaRMs in 
Penusyivantne ingin New Jersey, and Wisconsin. 
They ARE put up in plain paper, at the lowest cost. 
The purchaser, therefere, pays for SEED, and not for 
fancy paper and printing. ee ARE sold by RE- 
SPKCTABLE Merchants, Druggi Grocers, etc., WHO 
BOY THEM OUTRIGHT, because they know THKY 
WILL PROVE oeeeer ony TO THEIR CUSTOMERS, 
They ARE to be had in any quantity in rs—in \% 
bb. >. packages, in pints of Peas, Beans, an rn, or is 


*? your holy we opted DOES Lely KEEP age Ah send 
for Landreths’ Rural Register and Almanac, contain- 
ing catalogue and prices, and order them direct "from 
headquarters. in writing, please mention S. 8. Times. 

Davie LANDRETH & SONS, 
and 23 South 6th Sti, , Philadelphia, Pa. 
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INFANTS AND INVALIDS 


FOR MOTHERS MILK. 
ALL PHYSICIANS RECOMMEND m, 











AGENTS WANTED EVERY WHERE. 


Something new for Bewang Bec Ladies’ Work- 
Basket or Pocket, ‘eer y on cents, or amount 


in Gust eee citeular, 
Ad ie stamps. oud fe & TR AV Is, Manufacturers, 
Yonsers, Westchester Coumty, N. 1. 


USE A BINDER. 


Subscribers wishing to keep their copies of 
The Sunday Schdol Times in good condition, 
and have them at hand for reference, should 


use a binder. We can send by mail, postage 


paid, a strong, plain binder’ for $1.00, or a 
handsome one, half leather, for $1.50, These 
binders have been made expressly for The 


Sunday |School ‘Times, and are of the best 
' 
manufacture. The papers can be placed in 
the binder week by week, thus keeping the 


file complete. Address, 
. 


JOHN PD. WATTLES, Publisher, 


7245 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 





‘Bend for asample copy of the Weekly Lesson Leaf. 





EATMENT igsccntim ainsi 


yp: epnty, I \euralgi aia, jetarrh, Dyes 


BCTLY ur upon fay 5 nervous and organic centres, 


seu (REMARKABLE. “QURES, which are 


Db pease Rt. Rev. John J. Keane, Bishop of 
= Vm. ! meley, T. 8. aor, and ‘others, hw 


to whom we refer by 
ENDORG! Di: “We 2 bave the Fed nen! toca 
ny persons of high character 
ihe on éenres which have been ob- 


ere is no doubt as to the germuine- 


‘postive results ies of te Sentient "_ Boston Journal of Commerce, 
CEN HOM EAT 


‘ad ATMENT contains two months’ supply, 


use. 
ise a Compound Oxygen, giving the history of this new 
of most remarkable cures. Write for it. Address 


__AD AINISTERED BY INHALATION. 109 0 ang iti} Girard Sts, Priadelpha, Pas 
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Set Complete in Terry, 

Set Complete in Pinsk’? Goo 

Parlor, Lodge, and vhurch pavettere: 

No charge for Eyeninn- Send for Aiagipetee Catalogue. 
SHAW, . PLIN co., 

SUDBURY 8T.. BOSTON. 





Centuries of Triumph | 


Over Dyspepsia, Liver Disease, Bowel Complaints, 
and various febrile and nervous disorders has immor- 
talized the Seltzer Spa, and these victories are now re- 
peated throughout the world by Tarrant’s Effer- 
vescent Seltz r Aperient, containing all the ele- 
ments and producing all the happy results of the Great 
German_Spring.. Thirty to forty doses Sparkling 
Aperient toeach bottle, 





ON ONE LEAF. 


An. Order of Service. 
Opening Hymns. 
A Quarterly Review. 


A Responsive Review Exercise 


The above are taken from The Scholars’ 
Quarterly for the present quarter, and are 
printed on one leaf. They can be used in any 
school. Price, 75 cents per hundred copies. 
Sent by mail without cost of postage to the 
purchaser, Address, - 

JOUN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 


725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


SHUTES TIME SAVING 





S.S.LIBRARY RECORD. 


A superiptendent writes: My ldrartan and one as- 
tus ant say, 


\ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY) 
|S CULLIBRARY BOOKS | 
| 6M CAN BE CHARCED | 
IN SIA MINUTES. | 
PRICK $1.50, 











HOWARD GANNETT, 
52 Bromfield St,, Boston 


Address, 





AKEY yy Be WILL NOT 
WILL WIND WEAK OUT. 


SOl Dx Waichmakers, By mall, 30c. Circular 
K 4 free. J.8. Brrcn & Co.. 38 Dey Street, N.Y. 


In ordering goods, or in making inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publisher as well as the 


advertiser, by stating that you sim the adver- 





tisement in The Sunday School Times 





The Bible e and its Study 


PROMPTINGS AND HELPS TO AN UINTEHLET 
GENT USE OF THE BIBLE. 


ine ote interest in the rie &, Wildes on the 
Bible an stady Lg by erainent European 
and American writ isstte Of ‘Pre Sunda 

School Times for December 13, 1879, has cailed forth 
numerous requests for their reissue in a form con- 
venient for handy use, and yet neat ys for i ber. 


manent rvation, All the artie) 
= tty on. the gene theme 0 ois be Bae, nehitedelor of 
using the Bible itself and the artous helps to Its right 
understanding, have therefore been collected under 
the title Bid’ its Study, and are published 
in #96 page pamph let. 


CONTE N TS. 


pees Study the Bible?t—RBy the Rev. Barnes Sears, 
DD. LL.D. Im nee of Bible Stuidy.-By Char- 
lotte M. Yonge. ht Spirit for Bib’e Study.— 
By Professor Austin ‘Phe ps, D.D. Can We Trust Our 
pei Be Bible?—RBy the Rev, F, H. A. Sc ae M2 ; 
Scripture Expiaining re. 
~ohanant ea 2D. Hints ott » Inte : f 
cae Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D. He Ips to 
gpulae Bibie Brady. —By Prof. Philfp Schaif, D.D., 
a3 ao Semen ie a —By the Right 
. D. op o t nd 
Bevo. SP Halicot 0 the Land on thé ORs . a ¥ he 
Rev. W. Thomson, D.D. Light from Oriental 
Discov: Professor pee Rawlinson, M.A. 
Light from Eastern Manners and Customs.—By Isaac 
H. Hall, LL.B., Ph.D.. The Book in the Early Ghureh. 
—B the Rev. Edmond de Pressense,D.D. Pro moting 
Bible Study in the Sharh of To-day,—By Chaace)tol 
Howard Crosby, D.D., LL.D. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


“ When such writers as Dr. Barnas Sears, Professors 
hes ustin Phelps, M, B. Riddle, Philip Schaff, and George 

wlinton, Bishop.C. J. Ellicott, and Drs. W. M. 
Thomson, E. de Pressense, and Howard Crosby 
combine their ideas about the intelligent use of the 
Bible, the result cannot but be exceedingly valuable. 
The Bible and Its Study is a little pamphiet, repr inted 
from the columns ot The Sunday School Times, con- 

ning a series of short articles by these and other 
eminent persons. Ita chapters are varied sg ge 





cover’ well Se su t, are practical, andare® 
pate fae Bt a@ general ani real i] f we 
we os, A clei we would pit Sore in 
hands of ovary. mem’ of our church, and every 
scholar old en bh to understand it in Our Supday- 
school, ifwe b to do so at our own expense.”= The 
Congregationalist, Boston, 


“A timely, practical manual on the word of God. 

| isa series of brief essays by eminent divines, well 

apted to promote a more intelligent stody of the 

oly Scriptures, on the part of those whoread it. At 

w nae when there are 80 many subtie and powerful 

assaults on the authority of the Bible, it is not too 

much to say that our best defense inst these 

attacks ts an inte!li uaintance with the treas- 

ures of truth, which the Bible contains.” —dhe Ohy is- 
tian Guardian, Toronto, Canada, 


“ This little volume will be specially useful to Sun- 
day-schoo] teachers, and must afford them, considera- 


ble assistance in inte ting and <a ding 
Scripture.”—The Gospel i Mibeonen at ren 


“A valuable little book.”—7he dimen bead. mu, 


“These subjects are al! discussed by themost learned 
Protestants of the times, and furnish, wn a smal] com- 
ame a large om qmmoure of valuable reading matter.’ 

|, Ctnetnnati, Ohio. 


“ Very valuable to the Bible student.""— The Christian 
“= Richmond, Va. 


“Ay Valuable little volume, worthy to be care- 
fully and studied. It contains in small compass 
a mass of valuable hints, and we can cordially recom- 
mend it to both teachers and ig at ict Ay book, 
that gives us better understand of Hol riptures. 
will welcomed by those who know the value of 
the —— of God.”—The Christian Journal, Toronto, 

Cana 





“ A valuable help to the intel 
—The Morning Star, Dover, N. 
“ We advise every Sunday-schoo! teacher to procure 
a copy of this little work; it cannot be attentively 
read without profit; it furnishes material for imme- 
diate use and valuable light for + ied guidance.’’— 
Observer, Bowmanville, 


t use of the Bible.” 


* The book is Umoely, | and will doubtless have a wide 
circulation, ‘Teachers in our Sunda chr idsan than hoels eught to 
sg together and get ttt. "am T he Suffolk, 


“ A very useful little manual.”—The Moravian, Beth- 
lehem, Pa. 


“Tt is an excellent work to place In the hand of 
every teacher of the Holy Record.”—Zion’s Heraid, 
Bostom, Mass, 


“It isa very desirable help to the Bible student, and 
ought to be widely ~ienename "The Christian i 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


“Bible students will do well to procure a copy,” — 
The Central Christian Advocate, St. Louis, Mo. 


“Tt is able, condensed, and valuable.”— Michigan 
Christian Advocate, Detroi.t, Mich, 


“The publisher of The Sunday School Times has 
performed a really valuable seryice to the Christian 
public in putting forth in handy volame form the 
series of papers published in the Times near the begin 
ning of the year. Itisaconvenient little pamphlet of 
about a hundred pages, suitable to carry in the breast 
pocket. It comprises thirteen short papers by some 
of the most eminent of practical writers,”"— The Daily 
Journal, Syracuse, N. Y. 


“The work before ns is calcntated'to filla want; for 
it puts a vast amount of needed information ina teat 
and concise form It succinctly explains why we 
should study the Scriptures, and imparts many. cor- 
rect ideas as to Bibleinterpretation and the use of 
commentaries. We bespeak for it a ready sale, as the 
price places it within the reach of all.”"—The Rvening 
Journa, St. Catharme, Candia, 


“* The Bible and its study; Som Ptings and helps to 
an intelligent use of the should be in the 
hands ef every student of the Bible.”—The Hvening 
Mail, Halifax, N. 8. 


“Tt will certainly be a ne to the stndent of the 
Bible in hissearch after t —The Runing Stand- 
ard, New Bedford, Mass. 


“ An admirable help to all who teach or study the 
Holy Scriptures.” — B tin, Norwich, Conn. 


“The value of this Vade Mecum to Sunday-school 
teachers and to advanced pupils in the Sunday-schoo! 
is undoubted.”—TZhe Morning Whig, Troy. N. ¥. 


“ Although insignificant in size, this little volume is 
nevertheless one of much importance e@ and value, an< 
should be in the hands of all who would read the Bible 
intelligently.”—The New Bra, Lancaster, Pa 

“Rarely does a book of less than 100 pages ge 
so much of what is radica}ly and permanently valu- 
able in the study of the Bible. It is gold all th 1e way 


through.”—The National Baptist, Philadelphia, 


Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 
Single copy, 20 cents, Five or more copies, 15 
cents each. Address, 


JOHN D, WATTLES, Publisher, 


725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE TO SUNDAY-SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS. 


COLORS BRIGHT 
ATTRACTIVE. 





COLORED DESIGNS 


Prepared expressly for 


The International Sunday-School Liban. 


NO TIME, 
Labor or Expense 


REQUIRED TO 


PREPARE THEM 


FOR USE. 


AND 





These Designs are printed upon large sheets of paper, IN COLORS, ready for use. 
E. E. White, of Lincoln, Iowa, writes: ‘‘The Designs have so far increased the 


interest in our school, that the increased penny collections will cover, I think, the 
cost of Designs.” You will find them a very important help in your work. Send at 
once for full descriptive circular. Address 


PROVIDENCE LITHOGRAPH 00., Providence, R. I. 








Tt_isa eres of inet Soeantare, of the best bd only, wi 
What Is It ? eg oe to buta frection o! ir cost ie ty to ang 
2A en ace the ee, wigono oft the fe iomtent ane “ine i year ye’ * acne hand 
ling —— books, because believe in it. Letters have nd aul Wa us like 
my FA r yn Tamla go! 
‘aul Bi a t has been’ the 
start to + SI to ny 
uring August, as follows; 
en. in 15 beautiful volumes, c! 
Drege gt anliaaiiin OE 
will be ths first ole 
ae fie chile dceteadaates 
Gnantens’s Bett ot maiatnctory. rion the first 15 volumes of won pub errt muon 
separately w 
trite. 3, eee low "beyond compat Fanon wiht the cheanot tous ever 


be the ruil “onthe. of the year. Kix 
is pow fag faned ed for a te: 
BYP, wi Tw grdcra 
August Opportunities. Poeake Rey at Ts Pen support. it 
wl and in ha Et heal $13.00. fhe volumes iawtied Will be Poets 
curiosities the 1} pansy even if they were ene ioe 
ter ety gel, A Sh eed ee =e Books Tbe 


Phe bbe brn oF Wi to ais bah, Pecan 9 ate DOKS, 9. nts. 
of Seot’s Life, by “Dah AS sry ofan Old panryee 
‘Baron Munchausen’ plete, prlce three 8u rprising Adven me Nene 
ped, ty Bae ey atin re Spurs near ts) ants, 
“ n its; and Sctonen Thesteteahe a amet f en Cents. S 
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connection it is EP exaltipl to ioe os a Fo A 
Sto Thie | ; co ithe y fee ns f yt al moot th 
us e%, ore au "Sas oO i. 4 
p charged you #1. pr AM: = tank rist’"——we sell Rc a4 
of the 97 cents id get, 750 farts gall i 60 
“ Life of Christ” for $8.00—our p' ow —— aid br Gh U Cink i eget of the $7.50 
erence? says “nothing.” Serthaer’s Monthly attacked 
us Cheap Joha same electrotypers and agistore that do their work ar are w wa i f- we to 0 |s a." He et 
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tna the advertising columns of its several Christian Adveeates. Why! Our a aphy Wyn po y contrast with ona 
re the — WR Smith's “ Bible " from sa.00t>. to ny gente a of 
Miblic tet Legere, en > ae and Young's * ical Concordance ble.” 
See one come atthe hind which the century 4 By: produced, from $15. 00 > 


eee fel wae 


2 gee of wrong-<oln —we, or tRe millionaire publishers. 

General Geant once said that best way to get ri of a bad law is to enforce it. If the 

benera ant. : want of an international copyright is a w: to foreign authors, American publishers 
are to blame that there is none, and could influence the 











pe of such a nw a uickly if 
chose to do eo. We believe that the au of a book k is as much ‘entitled to alo te property in it the world 
pa hay ee any other the or brain, We vote for a law to give “yt such ownership, and 
of such ta than other infnenone ia fore the consent of miltiongire publishers to the 
such a law, were ts 5 hambug in the talk high prices being the necessary result of 

ona we r $5,000 on a book that would sell 100, : 
Intended Jed tor i will 100,000 1 11 ag ray 0. goes mat 
And Masses ough an a en 
Lterary vietorles and made the of bo. 
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Revolution. ods pay Bes & daveta comes teu corel of Saree ts 
right to it, and paying regular saletiea inamy Sousantibaibsee sean 


Standard Books. 


gapo.” 999° vores and ri Aldon, illus, 80 conte: 











vola., $1.50. ea in " 86, pa 
cen’ come o cents. 
vols. $1.80 7 Amenes % oes. % 
Literature, 4 vols, $2. ne's Pisgor TT 
is ‘ Pocus Ee Boo oF 1. a 
$ vois,, $1.50. Pic Sestal Sener 
cents. Sayings, by author 4 8 Ww) Papers, 50 cents. 
oung’s references (prepar- emans’ Poeti orks, cents. 
ing), 82. Kitto" s Crclopendie se" Bib, Literature, 2 vols., $2. 
4 ‘Li hy | Biography, 2 vols, cask, & 50 cents. Rollin's Ancient ey .25 
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sop, e' ittus. cents. Smith's Dictionary of the (new edition ready soon), 
men's Complete 1 Foetical ors 60 conta, w come. Dacten Mi 

espeare's Com plete orks, cents. orks avius Josephus, 
Works of Dante, translated by dary, 40 cents. “ 


‘Yomie History of U. 8. Hop illus,, 50 cents. 
Works of Virgil, translated by Dryden, 40 cents. Health by Exercise, Dr. Geo lo cents. 
The Koran of Mohammed, by Sale, 35 cents. Health for Women, Harte : $8 cents. 
Adventures of Don Quizate. ilus., 50 cents. 


'Y Magazine, 10% <n : + = a year. 








iilug, 80 cents. Library Magazine, bound volumes, 60 ce: 
— an's ‘th te « Progress, iliu ., 50 cents. Leaves from the Diary of an Old Lawyer, $1. 
punyan's traoe Croaoe, illus., cen Republican Manual, iss, 60 cents. ° ‘a 


Each of the above bound in cloth. If b mail, ostage extra. Most of the beein are also published fine 
editions ond fine oy at higher prices. ike Catalogues sent free on r ~ a 


1¢5 
onde it b: AY hans Gr money order, saadined etter or by Express. Fractions of of one dollar may be sent in post- 


AMERICAN BOOK EXCHANCE, 


JOHN B. pga MANAGER. Tribune Building, New York. 


AGEN (CIE — Indjanapyiis, Bowen, Stewart «& dp. Dleyeland, jain, Clarke «& . Toledo: Browns 


The Sunday School Times holds iteelf responsible for the character ot the 
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CAHILL HOUSE, Third Ave. and Kingsley St., Ashbury Park, New Jersey. 
Mrs. M. D. Cahill, og Ay rchased the CAHILL HOUSE, reopened it June 10, 1880. 


The house is s surrounded. vile, piaaae and wee and has been elegantly furnished 


th apring beds, t is only two minutes’ walk from the 
beach and comfort’ snd ae of the guests will be carefully 
studied, coach will every and convey guests to the house, free ot charge. 
Please hand ~ Rams to m ‘will see that & is delivered without delay. 
Ha Se on, Pagar will be even more successful than the 
onl Bath-rooms and ing-suits, Also laundry connected with Se 
on t-% lake, for the pleasure of guests, free. Private stable for use of 
raving their own horses. Rooms be and information obtained of Mrs. M. D. a, 
Asbury Park, N fet J. or ane Arch iladelphia, where weed large double house (over 


thirty reoms) is open all the year for permanent and transient guests 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY. 


AN ACADEMY 
_ FOR 
BOTH SEXES. 











Wilbraham, 
Mass. 











One of the half-dozen most popular schools in New England. Location entirely rural 
and healthful ; buildings modern and commodious; grounds extensive and attractive. 
Thoroughly efficient instruction. SEVEN COURSES OF STUDY, namely, Common 
English, Commercial, Industrial, Academic, Classical, Music, and Art. Four years’ course of 
preparatory study, fitting gentlemen for the best New England colleges, and ladies for 
Middletown, Boston, Vassar, Smith and Wellesley. A large boarding establishment, excel- 
lently managed. 

AN ADVANCE PAYMENT OF $57 will cover all expenses of board, limited plain 
washing, tuition in preparatory and academic courses, room, heating, library, reading-room, 
and church sitting for the Fall Term of twelve weeks, beginning September 1. 








SEND FOR 


3 G. M. STEELE, 
CATALOGUE TO si 


Principal. 














Republicans and Democrats, 


American Citizens of all shades of Political Opinion, SHOULD READ 
RIDPATH’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Because it gives the history of the birth and growth of all the Political Parties in the United States. 

Because it gives the lives of all the PRESIDENTS. 

Because, by its series of colered historical charts, it shows at a glance how long a term each President 
served, and by what political party he was elected, and also the principal events of each administration. * 

Because it is the best one-volume HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES published. 

Because it is within the reach of every man’s pocket-book ; in fact, the cheapest book published. 

Because it is indorsed by the best critics in American History. 

Because it will be one of the most popular books in the hands of agents during the present political 
cam paign. ; 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED IN ALL PARTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
We have Agents making from $20 to $75 a Week Selling this Book. 


Address for terms and descriptive circulars, 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, 
SUBSCRIPTION BOOK DEPARTMENT, 





i containa, and will radtind te ite subscribéts any money that théy lose through fraudulent advertisements in its columns, 


805 Broadway, New York. 











